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HIS MOTHER’S COOKING. 


6 
BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 








He sat at the dinner-table 
With a discontented frown; 

The potatoes and steak were underdone, 
And the bread was baked too brown. 
The pie too sour, the pudding too sweet, 

And the roast was much too fat; 
The soup so greasy, too, and salt, 
*Twas hardly fit for the cat. 


“I wish you could eat the bread and pies 
I’ve seen my mother make; 
They are something like, and ’twould do you good 
Just to look at a loaf of her cake.’’ 
Said the smiling wife, “I'll improve with age ; 
Just now I’m but a beginner. 
But your mother has come to visit us, 
And to-day she cooked the dinner.” 
— Good Housekeeping. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Hon. John H. Fogg, on Jan. 18, intro- 
duced in the Maine House of Representa- 
tives a bill to submit to the voters of the 
State a constitutional amendment for wom- 
an suffrage. On the same day an order 
was passed giving Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives for a lecture on woman suffrage, 
Thursday evening, Feb. 3. 





On motion by Mr. Quincy, of Quincy, an 
order regarding legislation to equalize the 
respective interests of husband and wife in 
each other’s property and estate was adopt- 
ed this week in the Massachusetts Senate, 
and was referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 
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Henry B. Stanton, the husband of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, died this week at an 
advanced age. 

rr ed 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
has decided to establish a Bureau of Colle- 
giate Information, to be under the charge 
of Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, of Hartford, 
Vermont. ‘The object of the Bureau will 
be to collect trustworthy facts and statis- 
tics concerning the history of the move- 
ment for the collegiate education of women, 
the opportunities now offered, and the re- 
sults secured, as well as theoretical argu- 
ments for and against the higher educa- 
tion. Members are urged to aid in further- 
ing the practical usefulness of this plan by 
forwarding to Mrs. Cone such pamphlets, 
magazine articles, newspaper clippings and 
titles of books bearing on the subject from 
different standpoints, as may come to their 
notice. The information thus secureg will 
be classified, and held in readiness for ref- 
erence. There is a growing demand for 
such a bureau. Letters asking for infor- 
mation and statistics in regard to the higher 
education, for arguments in favor of co- 
education to be used in Lyceum debates, 
ete., pour in at the office of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL in ever-increasing numbers. 


” 
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The National Vigilance Association, of 
England, has found a new method of pun- 
ishing wealthy profligates who annoy 








young women in the streets. A respecta- 
ble servant girl was persecuted by a fash- 
ionably-dressed elderly man, who spoke 
to her repeatedly, and, though always in- 
dignantly repulsed by her, finally wrote 
her a letter asking her to meet him at a 
given hour outside the British Museum, 
and go with him on an excursion into the 
country. ‘To this letter he was incautious 
enough to sign his real name. The ser- 
vant complained to her friends, who 
Placed the matter in the hands of the Vigi- 
lance Association. Under their directions, 
the girl went to the gate of the Museum 
at the appointed time. Her persecutor 
80on joined her, and was at once seized by 
the secretary of the Vigilance Association 
and his assistants. During the altercation 
that ensued, a paper was pinned upon the 
culprit’s back, bearing the announcement : 
“Dr. W. Muschamp, of the Army and 
Nayy Club. ‘This scoundrel has been 
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caught in the act of attempting to abduct 
an innocent girl.” A considerable crowd 
had assembled, and the bearer of the 
placard was deftly turned about that he 
might unconsciously advertise his name 
and “occupation.” He begged that the mat- 
ter might be settled quietly, and offered to 
apologize to the girl. He was allowed to 
go, with a warning; but the affair has got 
into the papers, and it will probably be 
some time before Surg.-Gen. W. H. Mus- 
champ molests another respectable young 
woman. 
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The dignified legislators of Indiana and 
New Jersey furnish an example which, if 
it had been set by women, would sufely 
have been quoted against their right and 
ability to legislate. ‘‘We told you so,” 
would have been heard on every hand. 
But “male citizens” have a right to make 
the halls of legislation hideous with howls, 
a veritable bear garden, which the police 
are called in to break up. And all the 
same, they remain sovereign rulers, while 
the more orderly women remain subjects. 
a ee 


The Toronto Globe says, concerning the 
school board of that city: “Out of the 
twelve members who will retire next Janu- 
ary, there are five who have no qualifica- 
tion whatever, whether educational or 
moral, for their offices. ‘There are three or 
four others whose room would be better 
than their company. Every one of these 
eight or nine trustees should be supplanted 
by a better man, or better still, by better 
men und women. The next election ought 
not to be allowed to pass without the 
placing of at least three women.on the 
Board of Trustees.” 

—— oo 


A bill is pending in the Nebraska Legis- 
lature giving women the right to vote at 
municipal elections: that is, in cities and 
chartered villages. The bill has passed its 
second reading and its passage is recom- 














‘mended by the Judiciary Committee. 
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Five stalwart men of the Boston School 
Board were last week solemnly appointed 
a “Committee on Sewing”! Could any- 
thing be more absurd? Probably not a 
man of them can thread a needle, or sew a 
button on his own shirt. Paul reeommend- 
ed women in search of knowledge to ask 
their husbands at home. The political man- 
agers who excluded women from the 
School Board should advise the “sewing 
committee” to ask their wives (those who 
have wives) how to conduct their examina- 
tions. 
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We congratulate the women of Massa- 
chusetts that Ex-Governor Robinson was 
not chosen to represent them in the U. 8. 
Senate. We hope no man from this State 
will ever be chosen to that high position 
who is opposed to the political rights of 
women. Senator Dawes and Hon. John 
D. Long are both pronounced friends of 
woman suffrage. 


2+ 
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On Wednesday, the senatorial struggle 
closed. On Thursday morning, twenty- 
three woman suffrage petitions were placed 
in the hands of representatives at the State 
House, and others will be sent in daily. 

—————_—_e oe ___—_ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JAN. 15, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal’: 

The Equal Suffrage Society of Indian- 
apolis has begun the year with work. A 
petition has been prepared for presentation 
to the General Assembly of the State, 
asking them to grant municipal suffrage to 
women ; also, a letter has been sent to each 
representative from our county, requesting 
that he support a bill granting municipal 
suffrage to women, should such a propo- 
sition be introduced in the Genera] Assem- 
bly, and asking if he would be willing to 
introduce such a bill in the House. An- 
swers have already been received from half 
of them to our request and inquiry, the 
substance of which is, **‘Yes, with pleas- 
ure.”” The Society has begun the study of 
political science. 

MARIE HAS LEP, M. D., Sec. 
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SUFFRAGE LEAGUE OF BROCKTON. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The tenth annual meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Association was held last evening, 
at the residence of Mrs. Oakes 8. Soule. 
After a social time and a bounteous sup- 
per the business meeting was called, and 
the followiug officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. O. 











C. Williams; vice-presidents, Mrs. C. B. 
Pitblado, Mrs. Oakes S. Soule; executive 
committee, Mrs. Battles, Mrs. Willis, Mrs. 
Cole, Mrs. Estes, and Miss M. E. Hilton; 
secretary, Mr. Edgar F. Cole; treasurer, 
Mrs. M. Estes. ‘The meeting was then ad- 
journed, to meet again on the first Tuesday 
evening in February, at the residence of 
Dr. Sara E. Hervey. w. 
—_e2-e—__—_—_—_- 
CIRCULATE THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

I cannot re-ist the inclination to say that, 
while two years ago I held no particular 
views on the woman suffrage question, 
reading the JOURNAL and reflection have 
since given me very pronounced opinions. 
Many of both sexes are without decided 
views touching woman suffrage, as I for- 
merly was, from sheer want of attention 
to the subject. Others, probably, are hos- 
tile to it because they haye never made a 
thorough examination. 

One of the most effeetive agencies for 
advavcing the cause would be, in my opin- 
ion, to extend the circulation of the Jour- 
NAL more widely. Why will you not try 
the powerful stimulus of premiums? I 
am inclined to think that woman suftrage 
has friends enough through the country 
to make such a scheme a success. As an 
auxiliary, I hope you will continue to ap- 
peal to the subscribers of the JOURNAL to 
send all their copies, when read, if not 
wanted to file, to such of their friends or 
acquaintances as may not be friendly to 
woman suffrage, or who are yet undecided. 
I have sent out my copies in this way for a 
long time. Heartily yours, 

ARTHUR Topp. 

New York, Jan. 15, 1887. 

+o 


IN UNION IS STRENGTH. 


Des MOINES, IA., JAN. 15, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

At the January meeting of Polk County 
Suffrage Association, it was decided to in- 
vite the several Temperance Unions of the 
city to meet with their organization and 
hold mid-month meetings, for discussion 
of methods and means of advancing won- 
an’s interests. Similar action was taken 
in the various Unions, and as we fully be- 
lieve the old adage, ‘‘In union is strength,” 
we take courage and press on toward the 











goal. M.S. 0. 
aii — 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


Mrs. G. A. Weed, in the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer, has a comprehensive letter on 
woman suffrage. She is a Washington 
Territory woman who did not advocate its 
adoption. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TER., | 
JANUARY, 1887. j 
Editor Post-Intelligencer : 

It is now three years since equal suffrage 
has been extended to fhe women of Wash- 
ington Territory. ‘The privilege of voting 
at school elections had been granted some 
years before; but here, as in many other 
places where women have been permitted 
to participate in the school elections only, 
no very general interest was ever mani- 
fested. 

As the bill securing woman’s complete 
enfranchisement was passed without any 
especial effort being made, or influence be- 
ing used that had not been brought to bear 
on previous Legislatures, many thought it 
would fall still-born—that, as the great 
mass of the women had not asked for it, 
they did not want it, and would not avail 
themselves of the privilege and power con- 
ferred. But there were a number of sur- 
prises to follow, and the sweeping away 
of this delusion was to be one of the first. 

The first election in Seattle, after the 
passage of the suffrage bill, was a munic- 
ipal election, requiring registration. Be- 
fore the registration-books were opened it 
was said so frequently, on the streets and 
about the places where political manipu- 
lators do congregate, that the women 
would not register, that some of the warm- 
est friends of the movement, both men 
and women, feared that not fifty women 
would reigster, and dared not hope for 
more than one hundred. But at the close 
of the registration it was discovered that 
nearly one-third of the entire number of 
voters registered were women. When it is 
remembered that our population has a 
large preponderance of men, the complete- 
ness of the surprise will be understood. 
And when election day came, the women 
voted. The result of that election was a 
city council, the majority of whom were 
not indebted to the saloon vote for their 
election. This was a new departure. 

And now, in the minds of the friends of 
the suffrage, great interest attached to the 
election of the next Legislature. For, no 
sooner had it been demonstrated that the 
women would vote and that their power 
bie asa wets, oateornae se oe sapes 

nterest, than possibility of the repea 
of the law was discussed 7 om opponents. 
Consequently, before the fall election, the 
su attended the primaries and se- 
cured a leading representation in the dele- 





gates to the nominating convention. This 
vigilance of the women, and their untiring 
efforts until their chosen friends were elec- 
ted to the Legislature. very greatly sur- 
prised the old party leaders. A gentleman 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., connected with the 
press there, chanced to arrive in Seattle 
just in time to attend the primaries. He 
expressed himself to the writer in this 
wise: “1 am amazed! This is the most 
wonderful sight I ever beheld. Ladies at- 
tending primaries! Why, in Brooklyn the 
Republicans—and there we consider that 
the Republicans represent the better part 
of the people—but the Republican pri- 
maries have to be guarded by a line of po- 
lice to preserve order. And here are ladies, 
ladies evidently of education and refine- 
ment, voting and deeply in earnest at a 
primary in Washington ‘Territory. And no 
police—everything pleasant—in fact, more 
like a church sociable than anything I can 
think of. I don’t understand it.” 

It has been demonstrated that women do 
not by any means all vote one way. Pos- 
sibly they care less for party and more for 
principle than men do. Good women, like 
good men, usually vote for good measures. 
. . » Election day is usually regarded as 
rather a pleasant occasion. The polling 
places are uniformly orderly and wholly 
free from unpleasant occurrences. Men do 
not forget to be gallant, nor do women 
cease to be gracious. 

It has been asserted again and again 
that, if entranchised, the best class of 
women would not vote, while the ignorant 
and vicious would always be available to 
help carry a bad cause. ‘This fallacy has 
been exploded. ‘There are very few wom- 
en who never vote, and from the most 
highly cultured class—the refined in head 
and heart—down through the various 
shades and sets and circles of fashion to 
the hard-working woman of practical, 
every-day sense, there is no class that does 
not vote. Then there is the vicious, the 
purchasable vote; but, when compared 
with the same vote cast by men, it is small. 
Probably the most effective bugbear held 
up by the opponents of woman suffrage is 
thejury duty. Why itscompulsion should 
be so seriously regarded, when it is known 
to be such an easy matter to evade it, is 
difficuit to comprehend. Lawyers have 
frequently expressed themselves as pleased 
with the intelligent attention given by 
women jurors, and Chief-Justice Greene 
gave a very favorable opinion of their 
competence and faithfulness, in a letter, 
which was widely published, to Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts. the women 
who have served as jurors make quite as 
little complaint of its hardships as men 
do. Some intelligent women, who are 
usually confined to a daily round of house 
and home cares, have said the jury service 
was to them a delightful relief from labor 
and a refreshing treat mentally. 

One woman, who earned her bread with 
her needle, said she never had imagined 
before how easy a man’s work was, nor 
how well it was paid. The effect of wom- 
an’s presence in the court-room is not an 
exception to her presence elsewhere. It 
usually purifies the atmosphere. After 
the first term of our District Court at 
which women served as jurors, it was said 
repeatedly that it was the cleanest term 
of court ever held in Seattle. 

How was the legislation effected? is a 
question often asked by those outside our 
Territory. Ina general way. as other ag- 
gressive legislation is effected. By agita- 
tion, by organization, by education, by 
distribution of papers, by meetings and 
speakings—sometimes wise and sometimes 
unwise—and by repeated petitions to our 
Legislature. And no doubt to the free- 
dom from the conventional, that is enjoyed 
to so great a degree in this new part of 
our great free country, is largely due the 
apparent ease with which this law was en- 
acted. And a fortunate visit from Miss 
Frances E. Willard, coming at the last, 
did, perhaps, more to disarm prejudice 
and to confirm the wavering than any 
other one thing. Her ringing arguments 
in favor of woman suffrage, coming from 
her high Christian standpoint. were effec- 
tive shots in the stronghold of Christian 
conservatism. 

That the extension of the suffrage is re- 
garded as a success by the people of the 
Territory, is sufficiently attested by the 
fact that it has been endorsed in unlimited 
terms by every political party represented, 
including the Republican, Democratic, 
and People’s, or Independent Working 
men’s party. 

But the great blessing coming from the 
enfranchisement of women is broader and 
higher and deeper than the laws enacted 
or amended or enforced by means of her 
ballot, or the courts purified by her pres- 
ence. It comes in the great mental uplift 
given to the mothers of our people. It 
plants her feet on the lofty uplands where 
she is compelled to look beyond herself, 
and those things pertaining to herself, and 
the every-day circumstances of existence ; 
and she comes to place the immediate at 
its true value, as seen in relation to the 
great aims and ends of life. Responsibil- 
ity isa great educator. Life comes to have 
more meaning ; it is enriched; individual 
womanhood is dignified; to home is added 
fresh honor; a new halo encircles the 
head of its goddess, and upon man, in all 
coming generations, falls the benediction. 


This statement of facts by a Seattle 
woman, published in the leading Seattle 
paper, must bé accurate, as it is addressed 
to the community of Seattle, and read by 
men and women cognizant of the true 
state of the case. H. B. B. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. A. A. KNIBBs, the efficient super- 
intendent of the Des Moines Women's 
Exchange, is dead. 

Miss CLARA BARTON, president of the 
American and International Societies of the 
Red Cross, is about to start for Texas, to 
aid the sufferers from flood and famine. 

MME. ZIEGER, better known as Alboni, 
is living yet, and singing, at sixty-two, 
as grandly as ever. So writes Adolph 
Houssaye from Paris to the Chicago Trib- 
une. 

Miss CHANDRAMUKHI BOsg, a native 
Christian lady, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Bethune School of Cal- 
cutta. The Indian Messenger, the organ 
of the Brahmo-Somaj, cordially approves 
the appointment. ° 

Miss Mary Horton has been elected 
and sworn in as recording clerk of the 
Ohio State Senate. This is the first time 
a woman has been chosen to fill that posi- 
tion. Miss Horton is a graduate of the 
Boston High School. 

Mrs. A. 8S. Duntway lately gave a lec- 
ture on woman suffrage in the House of 
Representatives, at the capitol building in 
Boise City, Idaho. ‘The night was excep- 
tionally stormy, but the audience was 
larger than was expected, and the lecture 
is highly praised by the press. 

THE EMPRESS HARU-KO, of Japan, has 
invited the German Consul at St. Peters- 
burg, Herr O. yon Mohl, to undertake the 
charge of minister and head master of cer- 
emonies at her court, for the purpose of 
introducing European etiquette. Herr von 
Mohl has accepted the offer, and goes to 
Japan this month with his family. 

THE QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR and her 
European ambassador, General Willough- 
by, are showing spirit and courage in the 
stand they have taken for the rights of 
their nation against the encroachments of 
France. The Queen, Ranavalona III., is a 
brave young woman, only twehty-five 
years of age, and is said to be a sincere 
Christian. About 400,000 of her people 
also profess the Christian religion. Though 
the majority are still heathen, the Queen 
is making strenuous efforts for their con- 
version and enlightenment. 

Mrs. GEN. H. C. MEREDITH was the 
only woman delegate at the great National 
Cattle Convention lately held in Chicago. 
Her husband, one of the pioneer cattle- 
breeders of the country, was at one time 
very rich, but afterwards failed. His son 
undertook to carry on the business, but 
failed also. Mrs. Meredith took the herds 
that were left, and managed them so wisely 
and skilfully that she is to-day one of the 
great cattle-breeders of the United States, 
and an authority on all points relating to 
the business. She owns at Cambridge 
City, Ind., the finest herd of short-horn 
cattle in the State. 

CORNELIA SNOWDON FESSENDEN, & 
member of the class of ’86 of the College 
of Liberal Arts of Boston University, died, 
Dec. 21, 1886, in Berlin, where she was 
studying. Miss Fessenden was one of the 
most promising young women ever grad- 
uated from the University, and was en- 
thusiastically interested in all that related 
to the higher education and development 
of women. She had a mind of rare philo- 
sophical powers, a strong, earnest nature, 
and a remarkably ardent Christian charac- 
ter. Her loss is keenly felt by many who 
have met her in social and college life, and 
have been cheered and helped by her 
words and example. 

Mrs. JANE H. JonEs, of Dodgeville, 
Wis., whose death has given $4,000 to the 
Awerican Board, and $2,000 to Ripon Col- 
lege, is described as a “humble Welsh 
woman, thrifty, shrewd, gathering toil- 
fully by her occupation as a baker a few 
thousand dollars, and doing it all witha 
rare consecration as one seeking first the 
kingdom of God, after providing properly 
for her own.” She gave the money out- 
right to the Board and the College several 
years ago, but, as she needed the income 
from it in her declining years, she exacted 
from them a bond, securing to her the in- 
terest while she lived. She could not 
have put it intoa safer investment, and by 
being her own executor she made sure that 
her good intention should not be defeated. 
She is said to have been moved to this by 
the case of a neighbor, a hard-working 
woman like herself, who had left in her 
will several thousand dollars for philan- 
thropic purposes, but whose relatives re- 
belled against the will, and succeeded in 
securing a considerable part of the money, 
contrary to the testator’s wishes. 
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PUBLIC = 3 WOMEN. 


The following is from Frances Power 


Cobbe’s *‘Duties of Wothen": ot 
It has been assumed not only should 
& woman's charity ‘at home, bat 


stop there; or at the most, make the round 
of the parish distributing tracts and soup- 
tickets. But, at last, womanly charity 
and public spirit have broken their bonds. 
An immense breach was made in the invis- 
ible hedges wherewith our mothers and 
aga were surrounded, when 

iss Nightingale went out to the Crimea 
to nurse the soldiers. Mary Carpenter, 
also, of blessed memory, managed by 
sheer dint of volition and continually act- 
ing the widow to the unjust judge, to force 
so many legislative reforms through Par- 
liament, and cut such a quantity of mascu- 
line red tape, that M. P.’s and heads of de- 
pesopents began to recognize women's 
deas as things which might actually de- 
serve attention. 

Then came the school board election 
and representation, by far the greatest 
bound forward our cause has made, Fur- 
ther, as the safeguard and basis of the 
whole movement, we have the enormous 
improvement, I might call it revolution, 
which has been made of late years in the 
education of women, fitting them to un- 
dertake all their tasks on equal terms 
with men. The pioneers of this great re- 
form have not only helped hundreds of 

oung minds to all the joys of high intel- 
ectual pursuits, and lifted them out of the 
dreary round of the old showy and frivolous 
“accomplishments,” wherein the youth of 
my contemporaries was tormented, but 
they have prepared the way—the only 
safe and sound way—for all the future 
achievements of our sex in the fields of lit- 
erature and public work. 

Having gained so great a vantage ground 
on our upward way, it can, I think, only 
depend on women themselves how far 
their entrance into public and political life 
shall proceed. ‘The opinion of men, East- 
ern and Western alike, has hitherto been 
that, unless women were restrained, kept 
in the narrowest grooves of custom and 
authority, they would infallibly run into 
outrageous folly and vice. Be it our part 
to show that liberty for women shall have 
a different result, and that, as it has been 
the nurse of noblest virtue for men, so it 
shall be the nurse of purest virtue for us. 

We now turn directly to consider how 
stands the duty of women as regards en- 
trance into public life and development 
of public spirit. What ought we to do as 
eoncerns all public work in which it is 
possible for us to obtain a share? 

The question seems to answer itself. 
We are bound to do all we can to promote 
the virtue and happiness of our fellow- 
men and women, and, therefore, we must 
accept and seize every instrument of pow- 
er, every vote, every influence which we 
can obtain, to enable us to promote virtue 
and happiness. We must, if we desire to 
spread the **kingdom of God.” necessarily 
desire and seek the means by which we 
can extend it far and wide through the 
whole world. [ am unable to imagine 
such a paradoxical person as one who 
should earnestly wish that justice and 
truth aud love should prevail, and yet 
should decline to accept the direct and 
natural means of influencing the affairs of 
his country in the direction of justice, 
truth, and love. 

All true enthusiasm of humanity, all 
genuine love of justice, it seems to me, 
must spur those who feel it to do what in 
them lies, not merely to exert the small 
powers they may find in their hands, but 
also tu strive to obtain more extended 
powers of beneficence. 

When one of us women sees a wrong 
needing to be righted, or a good to be 
achieved, or a truth to be taught, or a 
misery to be relieved, we wish for wealth, 
for influence, for the tongue of an orator, 
or the pen of a poet, to achieve our object. 
‘These are holy wishes, sacred longings of 
our heart, which come to us in life’s best 
hours and in the presence of God. And 
why are we not also to wish and strive to 
be allowed to place our hands on that 
vast machinery whereby, in a constitution- 
al realm, the great work of the world is 
earried on, and which achieves by its enor- 
mous power tenfold either the good or the 
harm which any individual can reach, 
which may be turned to good or turned to 
harm, according to the hands which touch 
it? In almost every case, it is only by 
legislation that the roots of great evils can 
be touched at all, and that the social 
diseases of pauperism and vice and crime 
can be brought within hope of cure. 
Women with the tenderest hearts and best 
intentions, go on laboring all their life- 
times, often in merely pruning the off- 
shoots of these evil roots. in striving to 
allay and abate the symptoms of the dis- 
ease. Butthe nobler and much more phil- 
anthropic work of plucking up the roots, 
or curing the disease, they have been 
forced to leave to men. 


You will judge from these remarks the | 
ground on which, as a matter of duty, I | 


place the demand for woman's political 
emancipation. [ think we are bound to 


seek it in the first place as a means, a very | 
great means of doing good, fulfilling our | 
social duty of contributing to the virtue | 


and happiness of mankind, advancing the 
kingdom of God. ‘There are many other 
reasons, viewed from the point of expedi- 
ency; but this is the view from that of 
duty. We know too well that men who 
possess political rights do not always re- 
gard them in this fashion; but that is no 
reason why we should notdoso. We also 
know that the individual powewof one 
vote at uny election seems rarely to effect 
any appreciable ditference; but, little or 
great, if we can obtain any influence at all, 
we ought to seek for it; and the multipli- 
cation of the votes of women bent on se- 
curing conscientious candidates would 
soon make them not only appreciable, but 
weighty. Nay, further, the direct influ- 


ence of a vote is but a small part of the 
power which the possession of the fran- 
chise confers; its indirect influence is far 
more impertant. 


In a government like 
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classes necessarily go to the wall, not by 
mere wilful neglect on the part. of mem- 
bers of Parliament, but because they must 
attend to their constituents first. and to 
their pressure (they would lose their seats 
if they did not); and the time for atrend- 
ing to the non-represented people, amid 
the hurry and bustle of the session, never 
arrives. ‘To be one of a represented class 
is a very much greater thing than merely 
to drop a paper into a ballot-box. It 
means to be able to insist upon a'tention 
to the wants of that class, and to all other 
matters of public importance which way 
be deemed deserving of attention. It is 
one of the sore grievances of women in 
particular that, not pos-essing representa- 
tion, the measures which concern them 
are forever postponed to the bills promoted 
by the represented classes (e. g. the mar- 
ried woman's property bill was, if I mis- 
take not, six times set down for reading 
in one session in vain, the House being 
counted out on every occasion). 

Thus, in asking for the Parliamentary 
franchise, we are asking fur the power to 
influence, legislation generally; and in 
every other kind of franchise, municipal, 
parochial, or otherwise, for similar power 
to bring our sense of justice and righteous- 
ness to bear on public affairs. ‘l'o achieve 
so great an end, we ought all to be willing 
to ineur trouble and labor, and the loss of 
that privacy we some of us so highly value, 
with the ridicule and obloquy of silly men 
and sillier women. 

What is this, after all, but public spirit, 
—in one shape called patriotism, in an- 
other philanthrophy.—the extension of 
our sympathies beyend the narrow bounds 
of our homes, the disinterested enthusiasm 
for every good and sacred cause? All the 
world has recognized from the earliest 
times how good and noble and wholesome 
a thing it is for men to have their breasts 
filled with such public spirit. Do you 
think it is not just as ennobling a thing 
for a woman's soul to be likewise filled 
with these large and generous and unself- 
ish emotions? Do you think she does not 
rise, even as man does, by stretching be- 
yond the petty interests of personal vani- 
ty or family ambition, and feeling her 
heart throb with pride for the glory of 
her country. with indignation against 
wrongs and injustices and perfidies, and 
with the ardent longing to bring about 
some great step of progress, some sorely 
needed reform? 

So infinitely valuable and ennobling 
does it seem to me for women to partake of 
these public interests that, were it only for 
the moral elevation of women themselves, 
I should desire them to do so. ‘The neces- 
sarily narrow and personal way of think- 
ing on all subjects; the inveterate and 
stupid habit of forming judgments, not 
on large and general principles. but on one 
or two chance examples kuown to them- 
selves. and bringing in what Mr. A. or Mrs. 
B. did, or this person or the other said, 
whenever such subjects are under debate ; 
the small rivalries for small social distine- 
tions; the hollow friendships founded on 
were idle companionships; the miserable, 
endless domestic squabbles filling up time 
and thoughts,—all these and many another 
deplorable weakness of our sex seem to 
me curable only by the influx of fresh and 
noble interests,—interests neither concern- 
ing our own aggrandizement nor that of 
our husbands and children. For petty 
thoughts and small aims, here are large 
ones; for trivial companionships, here are 
almost sacred friendships, founded on the 
community of noble and disinterested 
aims. 

I have often thought how strange it is 
that men can at one and the same moment 
cheerfully consign our sex to lives either 
of narrowest toil or senseless luxury and 
vanity, and then sneer at the smallness of 
our aims, the pettiness of our thoughts, 


the puerility of our conversation! Are we, | 


then, made of different stuff, that the régime 
which would make Hercules pusillanimous 
and effeminate should make us courageous 
and noble-minded ? 

But there is a special reason why we 
women should at this time stir ourselves to 
obtain influence in publie affairs. That 
reason is the miserable oppressions, the 
bitter griefs, the cruel wrongs our sister 
women are doomed to suffer, and which 
might be relieved and righted by better 
legislation. I have explained just now 
how every unrepresented class in a consti- 
tutional country must be neglected by min- 
isters and members of Parliament; and, in 
the case of women, there are such enor- 
mous arrears of bad laws regarding them 
lying over from far-off times of barbarism, 
and needing now to be revised, that this 
difficulty of obtaining attention to our con- 
cerns isa double cruelty. Instead of need- 
ing no legislation because their interests 
are so well cared for (as some senators 
have audaciously asserted), there is no 
class of men in England who could not 
better, and with less consequent injustice, 
forego the franchise than women. 

There are thousands of poor women who 
suffer the worst of these wrongs,—some 
who are placed legally at the mercy of sav- 
age husbands, or who are driven by misery 
and ill-paid, hopeless labor into the Dead 
Sea of vice; and some, of a little higher 
class, whose children are torn from their 
arms. ‘These most piteously wronged of 
all God’s creatures are breaking their 
hearts day by day and year by year all 
around us; no man much understanding 
their woes; no man having leisure to seek 
their remedy. And can we sit patiently by, 
and know all these things, and long to re- 
lieve all this agony and stop all these 
wrongs, and yet accept contentedly as a 
beautiful dispensation—not of God, but of 
man—the law which leaves us tongue-tied 
and hand-bound, unable to throw the 
weight of one poor vote into the scale of 
justice and merey? Can we think our 
wretched drawing room dignities and cour- 
tesies, and the smiles and approval of a 
swurm of fops and fools, worth preserving 
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in the most conscientious and disinterested 
spirit, and determined to perform them ex- 
cellently well. Approaching them from 
the side [ have indicated, this can scarcely 
fail to be the case; and we must all bear 
in mind that for a long time to comé every 
step women take in the fleld of.politics 
will be watched by not unnaturally preju- 
diced spectators of the innovation, and 
that to show either indifference toward the 
acquirement of new powers, or misuse or 
neglect of those we already possess, can- 
not fail to be regarded in damning charae- 
ters against our whole movement. 

Practically, I think that every woman, 
who has any margin of time or money to 
spare, should adopt some one public inter- 
est, some philanthropic undertaking, or 
some social agitation of reform, and give 
to that cause whatever time aud work she 
may be able to afford, thus completing her 
lite by adding to her private duties the 
noble effort to advance God's kingdom be- 
yond the bounds of her home. Remem- 
ber, pray. that I say emphatically ‘‘adding 
to her private duties.” not subtracting from 
them. I should think it a most grievous 
and deplorable e: ror to neglect any private 
duties already incurred for the sake of new 
public duties subsequently adopted. But, 
in truth, though we read of *‘Mrs. Jel- 
lybys” in novels, I have failed yet to find, 
in a pretty large experience of real life, a 
single case in which a woman who has ex- 
ercised public spirit, even to the extent of 
self-devotion, was not also an admirable 
and conscientious daughter, wife, mother, 
or mistress of a household. ‘This spectre 
of the female politician, who abandons her 
fawily to neglect for the sake of passing 
bills in Parliament, is just as complete an 
illusion of the masculine brair, as the older 
spectre whom Sydney Smith laid by ajoke, 
—the woman who would ‘forsake an in- 
fant for a quadratic equation.” 

[ think nearly all women of the educated 
classes might afford, at least, so much time 
to polities ax to be able to form an intelli- 
gent opinion, and give an intelligent vote in 
every constituency, parochial or educa- 
tional, municipal or parliamentary, to 
which they may be admitted. Men who 
perform the most arduous professions find 
time to do this; and there seems no ade- 
quate reason why the busiest housewives 
or daughters should not do the same. At 
all events, there need never be more wom- 
en than there now are men, who neglect to 
use their political rights. 
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A PLEA FOR PETTICOATS, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
I am much interested in the dress reform 


discussion, and feel assuredly the need of | 


a change in woman’s dress. But I do not 
believe it necessary to adopt man’s cos- 
tume, oreven a mannish one. ‘There may 
be no vulgarity in dressing as do our 
brothers, but I should be loth to clothe 
myself in their habiliments, or in anything 
Similar. It may be veneration for custom 
that causes one to shrink from it, or it may 
be a womanish feeling that, being unlike 
in all things else, we should also be differ- 
ently attired. However that may be, I, 
for one, protest against“ any masculine 
style of dress. 

Neither does it appear practicable to me 
that trousers can supersede petticoats. 
How can a dress skirt be nade to hang as 
it ought without the aid of underskirts? 
Surely, trousers cannot supply the lack. 
‘Then the objection, that skirts greatly dis- 
commode one when walking, remains; for 
it must apply to dress skirts as well as to 
those underneath. ®o it seems we must 
still put up with that inconvenience (if so 
it may fitly be called), or else discard them 
altogether, which I should be unwilling to 
do. For I must confess toa certain fondness 
for them, which comes from long usage, 
even though they may not always have 
served me well. It seems to meif they be 
made short and well supported from the 
shoulder, we need not part company just 
yet. 

I sincerely hope some one will invent a 
costume that will be healthful, comforta- 
ble, and beautiful as well. 

ALICE M. SOUTHWICK. 

Millville, Mass. 


—_———_—_eo oe __—___ 


CHICAGO WOMEN’S CLUB COOK-BOOK. 


CHICAGO, JAN. 11, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

To-day there came to mea copy of the 
‘*Woman Suffrage Cook book.” Not know- 
ing by whom it was sent, I can only ac- 
knowledge its receipt through the Jour- 
NAL. Asan exchange of courtesies, I send 
you herewith a copy of our Women’s 
Club's recent publication: ‘*One Hundred 
and Seventy-five Choice Receipts,” which 
was issued to be sold at fifty cents for the 
benefit of one of our charity kindergartens, 
whose financial sustenance is derived chief- 
ly from the Chicago Women’s Club. 

Ours is a modest little affair—a mere 
love-token from the Club to one of its pet 
charities. If, however, Chicago people 
were boastful (?), I should be inclined to 
draw a comparison between the outsides 
of the two books, which would redound to 
the glory of the Club book. We are very 
proud of our cover; and, just between our- 
selves, I think it will be quite. character- 
istic of both Chivago modesty and truth- 
fulness to confess that it was a quondam 














y" 
book through the kindness of its editor, 
Mrs. Hattie A. Burr, I hereby transmit to 
her an order on the JOURNAL office for her 
rightful epoils—the Chicago Women’s Club 
Cook-book. Leica G. BEDELL. 
181 Dearborn Avenue. 
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FRENCH CANDY-MAKING FOR WOMEN. 


At the recent Woman Suffrage Bazaar, 
the home-made candies contributed by the 
Lynn Club gold so readily, and at such 
high prices, as to suggest a new opening 
for some of. the many women who are 
looking anxiously for ways of earning 
money at home. An article in the Boston 
Globe, by Catherine Owen, author of **Ten 
Dollars Enough,” deals with the same 
topic: 

The making of French candy is such 
light. artistic work, that it is particularly 
suited to women of taste. It requires pa- 
tienve for a day or two, and some practice 
to make it to perfection, but far less of 
either than the finer kinds of needlework, 
and is adapted to women whose eyesight 
or constitution unfits them for sedentary 
employment. It affords ample scope for 
artistic taste, in the blending of colors and 
flavors, and, once the principle is under- 
stood, for imagination and invention, the 
lack of which scope, to women of culti- 
vated taste, makes many kinds of work 
such sordid drudgery. 

In country towns where fresh French 
candy can only be obtained by mail, these 
home-made candies sell readily. The drug- 
gist will willingly take them if they are 
attractively put up in pound boxes, so will 
the **women’s exchanges” throughout the 
country. 

Let me say, to.any one who wishes to 
try her hand at French candy as a money- 
making medium, that in this, as in every- 
thing else intended to sell, you must never 
let an imperfect piece go out of your hand. 
Home-made French candies have all the 
charm of novelty, but they must neither 
look nor taste ‘‘home-made.” ‘They must 
compare with the best, if you wish to be 
successful. 

The first thing to learn is the boiling of 
sugar—for I may here say that the so- 
called ‘*French candy” made from raw 
confectioner’s sugar and white of egg, al- 
though easy to make, would never com- 
mand a remunerative sale. It may be 
bought by friends with charitable hearts ; 
but woman’s work, in order to be a success, 
must not depend on charitable judgment 
any more than man’s work. It must be 
able to challenge comparison with the 
best work of’ the kind, man’s or woman's ; 
then it will stand. 

Any good cookery book will give you 
directions for boiling sugar te various de- 
grees, although the more you know the 
easier you will work. The only degree it 
is absolutely necessary for you to under- 
stand for French candy is the ‘‘soft ball” 
or souffle. 

Put one quart of sugar into a small, 
thick saucepan, with a half-pint of water, 
stir well once, then do not stir again; let 
them boil on a sharp fire ten minutes, then 
begin to try the candy. Dip a fork into it 
without stirring; let the candy. run off; if 
the last drop ‘“‘hairs,” take a teaspoonful, 
drop it into ice water, and if you can gather 
it between finger and thumb in a soft ball, 
itisdone. If it should ‘hair’ from the fork 
with the first drops, or the ball is the least 
inclined to be hard, it is boiled too long; 
add a table-spoonful of water, and try 
again; but it is unlikely to be hard boiled; 
you may even have to wait some minutes 
before it *‘hairs,”’ after first trying. 

When the candy is ready, pour it gently 
into a shallow dish and let it cool. When 
blood warm, if there is a thick crust of 
sugar over the top. but not beneath, take 
the crust off. Perfect candy should not 
have this “grainy” surface, but several 
conditions, atmospheric and otherwise, 
produce it, and by the method of taking 
off the top you are saved reboiling it. If, 
however, the granulation runs through it, 
you must add a gill of water, and boil 
agaip. 

I will suppose, however, you have no 
such mischauce. When the candy is milk- 
warm begin to stir it with a spoon; as it 
stiflens, take pieces of it in your hands 
and work it between your palms like bread- 
dough; the quicker and harder you work 
the finer your candy; when it is creamy, 
and shines, put it ina bowl. Should the 
partly worked candy harden before you 
are ready to finish, put over boiling water 
just to soften, not melt. 

This is now Fondant, or French cream 
vandy: and if you succeed in making it, 
most varieties of expensive French candy 
can easily be produced. Within the limits 
of this article I can only give receipts for 
one or two of the simpler candies, but if 
you succeed with them you will perceive 
how easy it is to make others. 

For vanilla cream walnuts, take a piece 
of cream candy just described, which put 
into a small bowl set in a saucepan of boil- 
ing water; stir it till it is like very thick 
cream (be careful not a drop of water gets 
into it), flavor with strong vanilla extract ; 
drop half a walnut into this cream, take it 
out with a fork, rest it on the edge of the 
bowl an instant to remove superfluous 
eandy, and turn it peed on to confec- 
tioner’s paper; if the candy runs oft much, 
it is too warm; let it cool a minute, and 
try again. 

For lemon creams grate the rind of a 
lemon, mix with it a tablespoonful of the 
firm cream, with enough lemon-juice to 
make it pleasantly acid, work it back into 
a stiff paste with confectioner’s sugar, 
make little pieces of this into balls, which 
dip into the melted cream just as described 
for walnuts. Dip either of them twice, if 
not. well covered the first time. 

Pink candies are colored with cochineal, 














by 
yellow, pink and 
brown, ete. 
B' ndition of boiled sugar 
lluded to ¢ bntirely avoided by using 
a saltspoonful of cream of tartar to a quart 
of sugar, but the candy is not so cream 
and much harder to work. It is wort 
while, therefore, to run the risk of having 
to boil it twice. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Rusiri’s Davonter. A Drama. By Anna Kath- 
erine Green. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1887. Price, $1. 


This is a play of uncommon merit. The 
verse has a rhythm and force very unusual, 
the dialogue is pointed, the characters are 
well drawn, and the action is rapid and 
spirited. The scene is Italy. Pride of 
family is brought into sharp conflict with 
love. A brother, finding himself compelled 
to marry his brother’s sweetheart cuts the 
Gordian knot by suicide. He thus saves 
the family from dishonor, and the lovers 
from misery. H. B. B. 


A Year in Epen. By Harrict Waters Preston. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story in four parts, entitled, re- 
spectively, Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter. It is not a cheerful nor an inspir- 
ing one, and ens is as desolate as the 
bleak season Which presides over it. The 
characters are sharply drawn: a cold-heart- 
ed, self-indulgent man of the world mar- 
ries a high-minded girl who soon ceases to 
love or respect him, and he deserts her for 
an Italian orphan, with whom he goes 
away to Europe. There is drowning or 
suicide, and many complicated situations 
which enlist the reader’s interest to the 
end. H. B. B. 


Manet Stannorz. A Story. By Kathleen 
O'Meara. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1886. Price, 
$1.25. 


A sympathetic insight which fascinat- 
ed the readers of ‘Madame Mohl,” and 
‘*A Salon in the Last Days of the Empire,” 
makes this an interesting story. French 
society and manners seew to have aspecial 
attraction for Miss O'Meara, so the scene 
is in France. But the characters are not 
all French; the heroine is English, while 
the incidents oecur in Paris. ‘The *perver- 
sion” of Mabel from the faith of her fa- 
thers, her struggle to achieve success as an 
artist, and her narrow escape from a diffi- 
cult and dangerous position, are told with 
dramatic liveliness and intensity. 

H. B. B. 


CARVING AND SERVING. By Mrs. A. D. Lincoln. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1887. Price, 60 cts. 


This is one of many practical treatises on 
subjects of every-day utility in which wom- 
en, as authors, excel. General directions 
for carving are first given, and then specific 
ones for various joints and kinds of meat 
No mere observation can take the place of 
practice. Always ‘‘do the best you can.” 
Never allow yourself to be careless about 
it. Every lady should learn the art. 
Strength is not so much required as neat- 
ness and care. Children should also be 
tauglit this accomplishment as soon as they 
can handle a knife safely. It is not merely 
meat that needs intelligence and grace in 
serving. Soups, vegetables, pies, puddings, 
ice-cream, —-even tea, coffee and choco- 
late can be well or badly served. Wecom- 
mend this wise and timely little book to 
every family. H. B. B. 





How SHatt My Cuitp se Tavent. Practical 
Pedagogy ; or, The Science of Teaching Illus 
trated. By Louisa P. Hopkins. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


The art of awakening the thought and in- 
terest of the pupil, so that study may be- 
come amusement, is admirably explained 
in this volume. First comes an introduc- 
tory chapter by Col. Higginson, which 
originally appeared in the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. ‘Then it begins its object lessons with 
the baby in its mother’s arms. After the 
kindergarten it describes a year’s experi- 
ment in teaching, the primary school, with 
its keynote of individuality.” A class in 
arithmetic is sketched, followed by nature- 
lessons and oral lessons on birds, botany, 
physics, and physiology. An address to 
teachers on the science of primary teach- 
ing is followed by essays on science, ap- 
plied to teaching in the form of parables. 
This book is designed for instructors of 
children and may be studied to advantage 
by every young mother. H. B. B, 


THE NATION INANUTSHELL. By George Make- 
peace Towle. Lee & Shepard. 1887. Price, 
50 cts. 


This little book is a rapid outline of 
American hi-tory, which attempts to give, 
in about one hundred pages, the principal 
events, from the discovery of the conti- 
nent to the establishment of ‘‘universal 
male suffrage.” The Colonial era, the 
Revolution, the Confederation, the U.S. 
Constitution, the war of 1812, the Mexi- 
can war, thé slavery agitation, the civil! 
war, the progress of the nation in indus- 
try, literature, science, art and invention, 
are summarized, and the many radical po- 
litical changes are enumerated. Speaking 
of these changes, he says: 

‘*The emancipation of the slaves wrought 
a social and economic change, the final re- 
sults of which are still problematical. It 
also introduced a new political element by 
endowing millions of ignorant men wi 
electoral rights for their own protection. 
Gradually, yet steadily, through our polit- 
ical history, restrictions upon the suffrage 
have been swept away. At first not only 
was there a property qualification in many 
of the States, but foreigners and negroes 
were, in some of them, altogether exclud- 
ed from the polls. The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment crowned the edifice of universal 
suffrage in the United States, and the 
flood-gates, once open, can never be shut 
again. A set of men once armed with the 
vote cannot be deprived of it; and all the 
efforts of Know-nothing movements will 
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AGATHA AND THE Snapow. A Novel. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


This is a weird, solemn romance of early 
Puritan New England, which describes 
three lives made wretched by the seduc- 
tion of a Jewish girl in Holland and her 
subsequent abandonment by her lover, and 
his marriage to a noble Puritan maiden. 
‘The Jewess follows the couple every where, 
an avenging presence, driving them from 
Plymouth to Nauset, to Nantucket, to 
New Haven, to New Amsterdam, to Bos- 
ton—herself wretched and causing wretch- 
edness, persecuting and suffering perse- 
cution till her seducer is dead and she 
dances on his grave. The widow at last 
tames and wins back the wild spirit of her 
Jewish persecutor, and dies on the Isle of 
Shoals, lamented by the woman who had 
so terribly repaid the wrong inflicted by 
Anselm. The story is told with a strange, 
imaginative intensity which resembles one 
of Hawthorne’s stories. H. B. B. 


A Question or Ipentity. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1887. Price, $1. 


This isa new volume of the ‘No Name 
Series.” ‘The story turns, as its name im- 
plies, on the close resemblance of two 
sisters and the misfortunes thence result- 
ing. We learn from the prologue that their 
young English mother once showed in tri- 
umph the twin babies to a visitor—an old, 
bent dame, who was never pleased with 
anything. 

*Aren’t they pretty ?” asked the mother. 

‘‘No babies are pretty,” said the dame. 

“Aren’t they alike?” asked the mother. 

‘All babies are alike,” said the dame. 

Then the dame began to question: 

“What are their names?” 

“Leah and Rachel.” 

“Which is which?” 

“T don’t know.” 

On Rachel's wedding-day the girls wore 
gowns of different color and fashion for 
the first time. And on the roadside the old 
dame leaned ou her stick and watched the 
sisters part, and muttered to herself, ‘Too 
much alike; too much alike! Bad luck to 
somebody yet!” But she was a very 
gloomy old dame. ‘The story tells the se+ 
quel. H. B. B. 


Civitas. The Romance of our Nation’s Life. By 
Walter L. Campbell. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The somewhat ambitious title of this 
poem is defended by the author, who de- 
clares,— 

“TI sing a hero more illustrious far 
Than Alfred Great or Henry of Navarre.” 


Part First deseribes ‘“The Temptations 
and the Tempters,” and details how young 
Civitas, surnamed America, is successively 
addressed, by an exceedingly repulsive 
woman named Anarchia, a graceful but 
faded one named Monarchia, and a man 
of uncertain age. who announces himself 
as the son of Philosophia. ‘Then follows 
the wooing of Libertas by Civitas, who 
enumerates all the great possessions of the 
continent, and declares :— 

“All this, Libertas, now is thine, to be 

Convincing proof of my fidelity.” 


But, alas! he was not txue to his vows, 
and 
“For promised gain Libertas’ trust abused.” 


He yields to the wiles of one Plutocrat, 
who falsely claims to be his son, and, by 
getting possession of the railroads, sub- 
jects the people to the rule of Monopolies. 
At the brink of ruin, Civitas calls Libertas 
to his aid. She exposes the fraud. Anar- 
chit massacres Plutocrat, and is then re- 
pressed by Liberta:. H. B. B. 





SOUTHERN WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin, of South Carolina, 
was chosen president, and Miss M. L. 
Hatchett, of North Carolina, secretary, of 
the Woman’s Press Association of the 
South, which was lately organized at 
Greensboro’, N. C. ‘The object of the As- 
sociation, as defined in its Constitution, is 
“to stimulate, encourage and develop lit- 
erary talent in and of the South, and to aid 
such writers as are found worthy to gain 
recognition in the world of letters. It 
proposes, further, to provide a means of 
communication between women writers, 
and to secure all the benefits resulting from 
organized effort” It already includes 
members from North and South Carolina, 
Virginia, Florida, Texas, Louisiana, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 





BUTTON-HOLES A SPECIRLTY. 


A reporter of the Chicago Herald lately 
interviewed a little, old, gray-haired wom- 
an who said that she made a very good 
living by. working buttonholes. Women 
who spent weeks making dresses did not 
have the patience to work the buttonholes, 
and were only too glad to let the job out 
to an expert at the business. A dozen 

were worth twenty-five cents, 
and, as the old woman was uble to work 


six dozen in a day, the income was always 
sufficient to keep the wolf from the door. 
There are seven recognized buttonhole- 
makers in Chicago, nearly ail of whom are 
kept busy the year round. 


—-e 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SAND-MAN, 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





He peeps in through the key-hole, 
And he bobs up at the pane, 

When scarlet firelight dances 
On wall and floor again. 

Hush! here he comes — the Sand-man, 
With his dream.-cap he is crowned, 

And grains of Sleep he scatters, 
Going round and round and round—_ 
While the little ones are nodding, going 

round. 


He whispers quaintest fancies ; 
With a tiny silver thread 
He sews up silken eyelids 
That ought to be in bed. 
Each wee head nods acquaintance, 
He’s known wherever found; 
All stay-up-lates he catches, 
Going round and round and round— 
With a pack of dreams forever going round. 


I see two eyes the brightest; 
But I'll not tell whose they are! 
They shut up like a lily — 
That Sand-man can’t be far! 
Somebody grows so quiet — 
Who comes, without a sound? 
He leads one more to dream-land, 
Going reund and round and round! 
And a good-night to the Sand-man, going 
round. —Independent. 


_———e-o-o 


FOW FUSS AND FEATHERS WENT 
TRAVELLING. 


Donald is a West Virginia boy, and Fuss 
and Feathers are two of his many pets. 
Feathers is a most friendly hen. Once she 
had a nest in a box in Donald’s room. 
Every day she left a great white egg in 
the box, then flew out of the window, 
cackling. ‘“‘Aneggaday! an egg a day! 
Go barefoot, go barefoot!’ she said. And 
Fuss answered, ‘I can’t get a shoe to fit 
your foot! can’t get a shoe to fit your 
foot! It’s forked! it’s forked!” At least 
that was what Uncle Fred told Donald 
they said. And Uncle Fred knows all 
about hens and chickens. Well, once 
these two went travelling, and this is how 
it was: There came warm rains that win- 
ter. ‘These rains filled the little streams 
and melted the snow in the mountains. 
They poured into the great Ohio river and 
made it overflow its banks. The towns 
near the river were flooded and the farm 
lands covered. It came up around the 
house of Donald's futher. One night the 
water dime in at the doors and they all 
had to hurry up stairs. The next morn- 
ing the hen-house was gone. Donald cried 
when he thought he would never see his 
pets again; but Fuss and Feathers took 
care of themselves. The chickens on the 
lower roost were drowned, but they kept 
on the upper perch, and went sailing down 
the river. Fuss was frightened at the 
water below him, and flew to the open 
window of the hen-house. Feathers fol- 
lowed. Such a world of waters as they 
saw; haystacks and fences were floating 
near them. Away they went, past the 
farms and near the great towns. They 
were very hungry. Feathers kept quite 
still, but Fuss crowed sometimes in a lone- 
some sort of way. ‘They floated almost a 
day, and were many miles from home, 
when some men in skiffs put a rope around 
the hen-house and drew it ashore. ‘They 
wert taken to a strange yard and fed. At 
last the waters wentdown. Donald again 
played in the yard, but was sad for the 
loss of his pets. One night, as his papa 
was reading his paper. he called, ‘*Donald, 
here is news for you,” and read aloud to 
him about a man who had caught a hen- 
house floating down the river with two 
chickens perched in the window. “I'll 
write to that man,” said Donald. So he 


pet chickens.’ He said he would send his 
Christmas dollar to the man if he would 
send them back. In a few days one of the 
great steamboats stopped in front of his 
house and put out a box, with Fuss and 
Feathers init. They were so glad to get 
home, I suspect they did not want to go 
travelling again very soon; but this fall 
Donald put them in a new white coop, and 
took them to the fair, and they came home 
with a red ribbon tied to the coop.—Little 
Men and Women. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, will 
receive the recipe free of charge. 





James Pyie’s Pearuine is an article of too 
great value to housekeepers to be untried by any. 
No similar article has come into general use in so 
short a time, simply because it always speaks for 
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itself on trial. Sold by all grocers, but see that 
counterfeits are not urged upon you. 


Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have beea greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy, 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had.” 
H. T. Barco, Shirley Village, Mass. 

“T had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till Itook Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things forme. Precommend it to 
others.” Lewis BurBANK, Biddeford, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system. 
purifies my biood, sharpens my i an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin geld.” I. BARRINGTON, 

‘ Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STONE, 
Henry B&B. BLACKWELL, and ALIcE Stone Biack- 
WEL! Editorial contributors are JULIA WarD Hows, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman's JourNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“IT would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JournnaL.”—Maria Mitchell, 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s Journat has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
WomMan’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 centsa year. Address 





THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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| SENT ON TRIAL! | 
Washing Made Hasy. 


No rubbing is required and there is no friction to 
injure the fabric. The clothes bleach by force of the 
water, and come out ‘ 

WHITE AS SNOW. 

Tt is in fact a small steam washer, constructed on 
ssientific, hydraulic principles, and does its work jus} 
aé efficiently as the best laundry machines, thereby 
doing away with and 

SAVING HALF THE WORK. 

To introduce them into every family where we have 
no agents, we will send ONE as asample, by Express, 
ts receipt of price, $3.00, AND IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
AFTER A MONTH'S TRIAL THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED, 
. Can any offer be fairer than that? 


leas 
@~$1,000. Reward Offered for its Superior. 


One Good Agent wanted in each county in New Eng- 
lend and Middle states. ¢@ Exclusive territory given, 
Send for circularsand testi ials, Mention this Paper. 


SMITH BROS & CO., 
520 State Street, New Haven, Conn. 











BOSTON ALMANAC 


AND 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1887. 
52d YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 


A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


636 Pages. Price, $1, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price, 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 





CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Lroned to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
& postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is facilities 
Shades and 
equalled in this or any other country. 

aa” ‘Vclephone number 7282. 


LIBER AMORIS, 


Being the Book of Love of 
Brother Aurelius. 


By Henry BERNARD CARPENTER. 
rough edges, $2.00. 


Gilt top and 


A romaunt in rhythm of the period of the Min- 
nesingers, with scenes laid at Padua, and in the 
Rhineland and Auvergne. Especially delightfal 
reading for all who enjoy “The Goldén Legend,” 
and literature of that romantic and medieval period. 

The time of the “Liber Amoris” is the fourteenth 
century. Its object is the glorification of Love, the 
God of the troubadours and Minnesingers, the Eros 
of Hesiod’s Creation, the morning and evening star 
of the worlds. The transition from a pure but lower 
love into a still purer and higher love is aimed at in 
the main character, who is a Lover, a Poet, an Ideal. 
ist; who is placed in sharp contrast to one who is 
materialistic,—who, when he fails in one approach 
or attempt, only renews his efforts, but sinks lower 
in every return toward the object of his life and 
thoughts. The triumph of the one and the failure 
of the other form a kind of dramatic catastrophy. 
The “Liber” is accompanied by the four Songs, 
which are really overtures, setting the key to what 
is about to follow, and slightly reflecting on what 
has just happened. They measure out the Poem 
into four watches between midnight and morning, 
which the dying monk makes his last confessions 
in a review of his past life. The Wind-Song from 
the North, the Moon-Song from the South, the Star- 
Song from the West, the Dawn-Song from the East, 
are elemental, the elements being personified and 
speaking. 4 

“Unusual poetic skill and power, rare scholarship.” 
— Transcript. 


“Fall of high and sustaining eloquence.”— 
Woman's Journal. 


“Picturesque and charming.’’— Post. 
“A high purpose and a noble poem.”’— Pilot. 
“A notable and lovely poem.”—Advertiser. 


“The story is very beautiful, and itis beautifully 
told. A noble addition to our genuine poetry.”— 
Courier. 


“*A poem of lofty conception, of beautiful imagery, 
of a power seldum known in modern verse.”— 
Traveller. 


“Tt is full of sweetness and light, and studded 
with rare gems of thought and expression. Itis em- 
phatically a great poem.”’—Herald. 


“A new and wonderful poem, abounding with 
poetic art, full of opulent imagery, strong and deep 
emotion, and penetrating thought. It combines a 
story of great interest with descriptions of events and 
scenes that overflow with vivid colorand romantic 
charm. A work so charged with faith, hope, belief 
in immortal love, and written with such exuberant 
beauty of romance, such joy in existence and such 
remarkable command of verbal music. Had Tenny- 
son or Browning written it, the book would need no 
introduction. As it is, it ought to take a high place. 
It is quite as exceptional a poem as Edwin Arnold’s 
‘Light of Asia.’”"—George Parsons Lathrop, in N. 
Y. Star. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
receipt of price. 


Sent, postpaid, upon 
Catalogues of our books mailed free. 


TICKNOR & GO., Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO. EDUCATORS 
AND PARENTS. 


How Shall My Child be Taught? 


PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY; or, the science of 
teaching. By Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins, 
author of “‘Hand-Book of the Earth,” “Psycho- 
logy in Education,” “Natural History Plays,” ete. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The book has 276 pages, each one bearing clear 
evidences of the eaperiense and practical knowl- 
edge of this thoughtful educator, who, in years of 
actual contact with the duties involved in teaching, 
gained what she deems essential knowledge in 
order that one may rightly impart instruction to chil- 
dren. The volume has the great virtue of being the 
immediate reports of actual work with a class of 
children whose subsequent educational growth amply 
justified the methods which Mrs. Hopkins adopted 
early in her career as a teacher. To kee 1S dose 
companionship with the laws of creation and of actual 
affairs, isa principle which the author affirms is of 
absolute importance; hence, we find her in the 
fields, among flowers and trees, illustrating to her 
yupils by the aid of nature’s great and immutable 
aws. 


Young People’s History of Ireland 


By George. M. Towle author of “Young People’s 
History of England,” “Young Folks’ Heroes of 
History,” etc. With an introduction by John 
Boyle O'Reilly. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

The interesting book contains thirty-nine concisely 
written chapters, beginning with the legendary 
stories and traditional reminiscences regarding Ire- 
land, and dealing in a painstaking manner with 
‘every phase of the history of the Irish race, down to 
the time of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme to inaugurate 
Home Rule, making the most complete, authentic 
and interesting narrative of the ‘Emerald Isle” and 
its people ever published. 


The Nation in a Nutsheli. - 


A rapid review of American History. By Geo. M. 
Towle, author of “Young People’s History of 
England,” “Young People’s History of Ireland,’ 
“Young Folks’ Heroesof History.” Cloth, 50 cts. 


It begins with an account of the earliest known or 
supposed inhabitants of our continent; treats briefly 
but clearly of the eras of colonization and colonial 
ah age describes the causes and rise of the revo- 
ution, the formation of the constitution and govern- 
ment, the Presidents, the wars of 1812 and Mexico; 
and the civil war; and brings the record of events 
down to the present day. It has also chapters on our 
growth in litrature, the arts and sciences, material 
interests and inventions, and on the political changes 
which have taken place in recent years. As a hand- 
* of history, this will prove to be an invaluable 
a 


Other New Books. 


The Monarch of Dreams. By T. W. Higginson. 
50 cents. 


Young People’s History of England, By Geo. 
M. Towle. Illustrated, $1.50. 


There of Her Household. By Miss Douglas. 


A Boston Girl's 
Townsend, $1 


= By Rev.Charles F,Thwing and wife. 


Ambitions, By Virginia F. 


Parlor Varieties. Olivia L. Wilson. 
Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


Part third. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogue of our School Books 
and Illustrated Books forwarded on application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





A NEW MAGAZINE. 


For the Mothers and Teachers of Young Children: 








|COUNSEL to PARENTS 





The American Kindergarten, 


Devoted to Child Culture in the Home, 
Kindergarten and School. 


It is thoroughly wide awake and progressive, and 
no questions relating to this important phase of 
human life will escape consideration. What about 
rewards, punishments, occupations, pastimes, etc.? 
This will help you to decide. Special prominence 
given to Home Education. It contains a large 
Illustrated Supplement for the Children, 
separate, to be given to them with Natural History, 
Stories and Sketches, and other attractive, healthful 
reading, making a double magazine, which should be 
found in every household. Earnest mothers will 
subscribe for it. Terms, only ®1 a year, or 10 cents 
anumber. THE KINDERGARTEN and any $4 peri- 
odical sent one year for 4. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS Co., 


751 Broadway, New York, 


N. B.—One lady agent wanted in every town for it 
to whom special terms will be given. 





ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 
issued. Cloth hound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av., 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara Bewick CoLsy. 





Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 


Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress fer $3.00 per year. 









THE ONLY 


Black Stockings - 
IN THE WORLD. 
That Will Not Crock ~ 


ARE SOLD BY 


The F. P, Robinson Co. 


—.' 


Important New Books. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF POEMS, 


Extra cloth, gilt edges. $5. The finest collection ot 
choice and recent poems for young people ever issued. 
The illustrations (more than 300) are original. by our 
best artists, and finely engraved, There are upward 
of 360 pose, by such representative American and 
English poets as Whittier, Holmes, Bryant. Mra, 
Browning, Tennyson, Mrs. Whitney, Elizabeth Stuart 
Pielp-, Margaret Sidney, Christina Rossetti, Mrs, 
5. M. B. Piatt, Miss Muluch, Mary E. Wilkins, Mare 

xaret J. Preston, &c, 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


The Tsar and the Nihilist. Adventures and 
Observations in Norway, Sweden and Russia, 
By Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL. D. Very finely 
illustrated, Extra Cloth. 83. 


A Nihilist who has seen the advance sheets says: “It 
is the fairest and fullest advount of Nihilism in the 
same space in the English language.” And a loyalist 
Russian says: “It wust bave been written by a person 
long resident in Russia,” 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. 


By Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont. 
cloth. $1.50, 


Mrs, Fremont has had a wonderfully varied career; 
and her reminiscences of her early life in Washington, 
her romantic experiences with Gen. Fremunt in the 
West, and brilliant scenes in various courts of Euro 
where she was an honored guest, are all related in a 
lightful manner. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, 


And Other Papers, By Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


A rare volume by one whose name is associated with 
much that is best in New England educational and 


PERRY’S SAINTS; 


social life. 

Or, The Fighting Parson’s Regiment. A 
Story of the War for the Union. By Col, 
James M. Nichols. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.25. 

Every soldier and every soldier's child will be inter- 
ested in reading this book, which is written in a spirited 


manner, and gives the history of some of th 08 
markable episeudes of the wane ee 


NEW EVERY MORNING. . 


A Year-Book for Girls, Edited by Annie H. 
Rider. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
Practical, earnest, thoughtful, yet bright and attrace 


tive selections, that will sppeal to what is best In ever 
«irl’s pature, and help to eorelop it. 7 


16mo, 


HESTER, 


And Other New England Stories. 
garet Sidney. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


True to the life t represent, these sto 

oughly imbued with the vew England ine “The din: 
the vor of village 

he character sketches are b: sound ona faithtui 

delineations of New England customs and manners, 

COMMON-SENSE SCIENCE. 


By Grant Allen. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


By Mar. 


The t eight here f 
sia deere Sere eerie eat 
characterized by Original thought and fine literary 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post~ 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 





40 West Street. 
Send for circular. 





OD. LOTHROP & CO,, 


82 Franklin St., Boston. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Boston, at the Me- 
ionaon, Tremont Temple, beginning on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 25, at 7.30 o’clock, 
and continuing on Wednesday at 10.30, 
A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

On Tuesday evening, Hon. Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch, Mary F. Eastman, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison Jr., and Lucy Stone, will speak. On 
Wednesday morving Mrs. Lucy stone will 
make the annual report, and Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, as general agent, will give a 
summary of the work of the year. The 
Wednesday morning and afternoon ses- 
sions will also be occupied by five-minute 
reports from the thirty-five leagues. On 
Wednesday evening Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev. Katharine Lent Stevenson, 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin, and others will speak. 

There will be music on Tuesday evening 
by the Clarion (Male) Quartette, and on 
Wednesday evening by the Clarion (mixed 
voices) Quartette. 

Wn. I. BowpiTcH, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
Mrs. J. W. SMITH, 
Miss A. M. LOUGEE, 
JOHN L. WHITING, 
Wa. LLOYD GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
—_—__-—_#@e-— ——— 
NATIONAL ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held at Washington, D. C., January 25, 
26, and 27. Heudquarters at the Riggs 


House. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
President. 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
Vice President at Large. 
May WRIGHT SEWALL, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 





——- —eoe 
ABBY KELLEY FOSTER. 


Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster died at the 
home of her sister, Mrs. M. L. K. Barton, 
with whom she resided, on Friday, the 
14th inst. The next day was her birthday. 
On it she would have completed seventy- 
six years. Mrs. Foster was as well as us- 
ual until Wednesday of last week, when 
she seemed very tired and feeble. ‘Thurs- 
day morning she was too weak to get up. 
On Friday afternoon she died. She suf- 
fered none, and seemed to sleep away her 
life. Her daughter was telegraphed for, 
and arrived just before her mother’s death. 

Thus has passed from us the most re- 
markable woman, in some respects, the 
world has ever known. She came upon 
the stage of active life when the anti-sla- 
very movement began. She was a quiet 
Quaker woman, about twenty-six years of 
age, teaching schoolin Lynn. Her con- 
science summoned her to leave everything 
for the slave’s sake. It is impossible to 
describe the situation. Slavery was en- 
trenched in the government and laws. It 
was sanctioned by religion and upheld by 
all classes of society. All the traditions 
of the world were opposed to the speaking 
of women in public. Still stronger were 
the forbidding texts which imposed ‘“‘si- 
lence upon women.” ‘T'o undertake the 
cause of the slave was to confront such 
mighty odds. It was to give up respecta- 
bility, ease, quiet, comfort, the hope of a 
competence. It was to encounter mobs, 
to endure cold, and hunger, and fatigue, 
and to face death itself. 

Abby Kelley did not hesitate. She put 
her tender shoulders to the work. Never 
once for nearly thirty years was there 
space for pause or rest. A weaker woman, 


' or one with a fibre less fine, would not 


have attempted. or would have given up. 
To her the latter was impossible. Think 
of the long years, the constant torture, 
and the unflinching courage! Verily, she 
is without a peer. Over the highway she 
helped to build, the slaves walked to free- 
dom, and over the highway whose founda- 
tion stones she laid with bleeding hands, 
women are marching to their equal rights. 
Those who remember Mrs. Foster fifty 
years ago will recall the fair and comely 
young Quaker woman, whose voice, sweet 
and clear as a silver bell, penetrated to the 
farthest listener. Those who have only 
seen her in later years, will think of her 
feeble, bent, worn with the battle of life, 
and with a voice hoarse from over-use and 
much out-door speaking, ‘“ overplied in 
Liberty’s defence.” The world is richer 
and better for Abby Kelley Foster. 
; L. 8. 





The funeral services of Mrs. Abby Kel- 
ley Foster, at the house of her sister, Mrs. 
Barton, in Worcester, last Monday after- 
noon, Jan. 17:h, were private. Only her 
relatives. and a few of her most cherished 
friends and former co-workers, were in at- 
tendance. ‘The occasion was made deeply 
impressive by brief addresses from Rev. 
Samuel May, formerly general agent of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Lucy Stone, Hen- 
ry B. Blackwell, and Joseph A. Howland, 
of Worcester. 

REMARKS BY REV. SAMUEL MAY. 

The home in this city in which our 
friend Mrs. Foster and her husband dwelt 
together for years so grandly and gener- 
ously, crowning lives of unparalleled self- 
dedication to the noblest ends—a home in 
which the highest motives, principles and 
ideas were ever cherished and constantly 
illustrated, and this home, also, where her 
later years have been made restful and 
happy and where they came to a close— 
are places of special mark and interest, 
are ground which all who knew her and 
him must tread with reverence, and ever 
consecrate in their hearts. And this for 
a like reason to that for which Moses of 
old was warned of holy ground where he 
stood—the very presence of the holiest 
and highest. For it is in pure and true 
and consecrated human lives that, ‘‘before 
all temples,” before all else, we see a living 
image of the divine being. Bunsen said to 
his wife, as their lives neared the end, ‘*In 
thee I have seen the eternal.” In such a 
life as that whose close brings us togeth- 
er to-day, we see incarnated the qualities 
and the spirit which, in infinite perfec- 
tion, are the Deity Himself. 

When the great eg were gathered 
around the remains of Mr. Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, in the memorable address he 
then spoke, hesitated not to say :—**The 
hand that signed the act of emancipation 
lies in that coffin; and I suppose there 
were few, if any, in that vast assembly to 
question that, in all but the mere literal- 
ness of language, he spoke the truth. 

Something of the same kind might be 
truly affirmed of her who has just left us 
for the heavenly land. 

Few Americans can be named—states- 
men, scholars, orators, no matter how 
gifted—who did so much for the abolition 
of American slavery as did the woman 
whose worn-out frame lies before us. She 
was one of the few—the marked few— 
whose words startled and aroused the land ; 
who compelled attention (and that not by 
mere vehemency of speech, but by genu- 


-ine earnestness of heart and soul); who 


made the guilty tremble; who forced 
sleeping consciences to awake, and for- 
bade that they should sleep again until 
slavery or their own lives ceased. 

She was one of the earliest in that great, 
uncompromising agitation. Its call came 
to her in her fresh youth, while engaged 
in the work of teaching, for which she had 
diligently fitted herself, and which she 
was successfully pursuing. Doubtless a 
career of honor and of just rewards was 
before her. Then the slave’s cry came to 
her. Fathers, mothers, children, denied 
every human right, even to their exis- 
tence and identity ; and, with that cry, the 
bitter, fearful certainty that she, and the 
whole American people, were the holders 
of these slaves and accomplices in all their 
woes. Was it indeed so? Yes, she saw 
it; and she felt it! And a voice, mightier 
than that of earthly hopes or honors, 
said to her, ‘Open thy mouth for the out- 
cast and the dumb; cry aloud, and spare 
not; cast up, cast up a highway for the 
Lord; show this people their sin and their 
impending destruction.” Without a mur- 
mur she turned away from all her 
thoughts and plans for herself, and, by her 
fixed purpose and untiring deeds, replied, 
‘*Hereaml. Send me. Speak, Lord, thy 
servant heareth.” 

But few are living now who can remem- 
ber her at that youthful period. The vis- 
ion is a sweet and winning one. It is ofa 
face beautiful in feature, in intellectual 
and moral expression; of a voice clear; 
full, musical, penetrating; of a slender, 
graceful figure, simply arrayed. Her 
hearers saw and felt at once that she was 
charged with a momentous message, and 
they soon passed beyond wondering at 
her courage—or audacity, as some would 
say—to weigh the stirring words and por- 
tentous truth she spoke. 

At that time ecclestical power domi- 
nated the people even more than now. 
Often, let us even say generally, exercised 
for good ends, within the limits. as an- 
nounced by themselves, ‘tof what the 
brotherhood would allow and protect.” 
But sometimes that church power was 
used selfishly. Upon the subject of slave- 
ry, with few exceptions, it was used base- 
ly and wickedly, with a most disgraceful 
spirit of compromise of the demands of 
eternal righteousness and of the Christian 
faith. To the control of this power not 
only the feeble and self-seeking yielded, 


‘as they always do and will, but many also 


of larger and broader natures, capable 
of the best things, but either ignorant of 
their bondage or seeing no way to escape 
it. What a flood of light was let into 
such minds by the example, the speech, 
the very sight of this fearless young wom- 
an, who told them the vital truths that 
pulpit and press had so long suppressed, 
and who brought the sin to their own 
doors! She came to such minds as a de- 
liverer. Speaking like a Christian martyr 
—and verily she was one, alike by the tes- 
timonies she bore and the persecution she 
suffered—encountering perils to life and 
reputation at every — she took, she 
ai herself true by the shafts of ma- 
ignity and falsehood which rained down 
upor her. She did this work under the 
immense disadvantage of being a woman. 

This generation has no conception how 
ee. Leper ramnlgearme shi since,through 

r and others of like faith and cour- 
age, that has quite ceased. to.be,.a dis- 

vantage, and is almost changed into its 





> was almost an ~ 
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thats woman sould peat public. It 
was resolved in high P to crush and 
exterminate the ing innovation, and 
this generation may rest assured that no 
pains were & to accomplish this 
tyrannons purpose. Thus, this young 
woman had to overcome, or, at least, to 
withstand, and for the moment hold back 
a vast force of prejudice against her sex; 
yea, and even against herself as one of 
unworthy character. Can it be believed? 
While she was laboring, in forgetfulness 
of herself, to make the people see, hear 
and think only of the slave! Thus was 
she forced to dog two-fold, nay, « three- 
fold work at once. She must deliver her 
hearerg from a condition of mental and 
spiritual thraldom—muet vindicate the 
woman’s right (not less than the man’s) 
to lift up her voice for the poor and of 
and must urge the tremendous demands 
of the anti-slavery gospel. 

There were in other women—noble, 
brave, accomplished, untiring—who, early 
and late, befriended the slave’s cause. But 
that cause couli not bave gone forward 
as it did, but for Abby — Foster. No 
other one of them ever did take, ever 
could have taken, the place she so marvel- 
lously filled; could ever have done the 
amount of telling, incisive, incessant work 
which she did for so many years, both be- 
fore her marriage and after; work so la- 
borious, persistent, continuous, undis- 
mayed, as most persons now would pro- 
nounce impossible, and as most men, of 
however sturdy make, would not have 
been able to endure. And yet, when I re- 
member Stephen 8. Foster, her husband, 
when I recall Charles C. Burleigh, and 
some others like them, men and women, a 
few of whom still survive, I admit that I 
must grant her to have had some wholly 
worthy fellow-workers. 

But to Mrs. Foster belonged a peculiar 
power, and she did a peculiar and thor- 
oughly special work. She broke the ice; 
she cleared the waste and untrodden way ; 
she cast up the highway of freedom, the 
highway of the Lord of truth and right. 
Her example aroused and animated thous- 
ands to efforts they had not believed 
themselves capable of. ‘I'o women, espe- 
cially, she showed how the impossible (as 
they thought) could be brought to pass 
through faith and faithfulness. 

We all have heard of self-sacrifice. In 
Mrs. Foster we saw it. She was its im- 

rsonation—she was itself. From the 

our when she turned and left her chosen 
work of teaching, and through all her life, 
a period of fifty years, she laid herself a 
willing offering upon the altar of human- 
ity and truth, of her country’s and of 
mankind’s highest and enduring welfare. 
She took on herself the sorrows, pains, 
heart-anguish, stripes, and wounds of her 
suffering sisters and brothers, and never 
press them. She “remembered them 
n bonds as bound with them.” Surely to 
her that most gracious voice of-all is say- 
ing: **Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto Me.” 

And thus we say our farewell to our 
friend, Mrs. Foster—truest of women, 
kindest of friends ; great of soul, strong of 
intellect, quick of conscience; in culture 
refined, in affection sincere, in manners 
dignified and meget gray 4 a woman 
who lived for the g that she could do; 
ready for life in humblest duties, and to 
serve its lowliestones. We tender respect- 
ful sympathy to the daughter she leaves 
in her stead, to her sisters, and to her kin- 
dred all. 


REMARKS OF LUCY STONE. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone said: 


We come here to-day as those who cele- 
brate great victories. ‘The life that has 
just closed on this side was one of triumph 
which has no parallel. Others in a single 
conflict have cried, ‘‘Make way for Lib- 
erty,” and died receiving the spears by 
gathering which in their arms the serried 
ranks of the enemy were broken. But 


- Mrs. Foster, for more than thirty years, 


stood in the thick of the fight for the 
slaves, and, at the same time, she hewed 
out the path over which women are now 
walking toward their equal political rights. 

The circumstances under which she con- 
secrated her young life to this high service 
are scarcely conceivable to-day. That a 
woman should speak in public half a cen- 
tury ago was not only a “violation of 
Scripture” and ‘‘flying in the face of Provi- 
dence,” but all the world’s customs and 
social proprieties were againstit. ‘lo con- 
front all this, to defy it, and to conquer it, 
was the great part Mrs. Foster took, the 
contribution she gave, or rather the price 
she paid, for freedom to the slaves, and for 
the right of women to speak for them- 
selves. . 

Mrs. Foster made the case of the slaves 
her own, as though it were her baby sold 
and carried in one direction, while she was 
sold and carried wailing in another. She 
exerted all the power of her being for their 
rescue, no matter who or what opposed. 
The church rose up in its might. The Con- 

regational mivisters of Massachusetts 
ssued a “pastoral letter” warning the 
world of the dangers “which’ threatened 
the female character with widespread and 
permanent injury.” ‘Thus frowned upon, 
rude boys and vulgar men thought her 
fair game at which to hurl actual stones, 
and words that hurt even more cruelly. 
In one house in Connecticut, where cir- 
cumstances had compelled her to be, so 
rudely did the host feel at liberty to treat 
her, that for the whole day she neither ate 
nor drank, nor once left her room. In the 
same State, remaining over Sunday in a 
given town, she attended church. The 
minister, aware that she was to be present, 
preached from the text, ‘‘Jezebel has come 
among us, also.” There, in the pulpit, 
when no one could reply, he quoted serip- 
ture and poured out his wrath and con- 
— on the woman who was out of her 
sphere. 

Pohis is only one instance. But for years it 
was the same all the time. The pulpit and 
the press denounced the “female speaker.” 
Women scorned and despised her. .Mobs 
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of men her. Was there ever 
thing tlhe the, dauntless courage which, 
yy ge So tggabg he he Think 
of a young woman, not yet years 
old, taking on herself this Srendter tes, 
and never once abandoning it! Even the 
Anti-Slavery Society, a part of it, at least, 
could not welcome her. Mr. Garrison an 
his adherents stood for Mrs. Foster, and 
the principle involved. But the Society 
rent itself. in twain over the question 
whether Mrs. Foster should serve’on a 
committee to which she had been appoint- 
ed. She was asked to resign. ‘Is it be- 
cause I am not conside competent ?” 
said Abby Kelley. “Oh, no, not that at 
all,” was the reply. “If I am not con- 
sidered competent,” she said, “I will re- 
sign; but if this request is made because I 
am a woman, I will not resign.” So great 
was the prejudice against any pubjic ser- 
vice of women, that even abolitionists, 
pledged-to the freedom of the slave, were 
overcome by it. But she brought to the aid 
of the slave what no man could bring, a 
woman’s logic, a woman’s heart, and a 
woman’s appeal. People began to listen. 
When the treasury of the Anti-Slavery 
Society was empty, it was Abby Kelley, 
who had given herself to the work, who 
had the power of appeal to induce others 
to give. She went from State to State, mov- 
ing and converting her hearers by the very 
earnestness she herself felt. Again and 
again a gold watch was given her by some 
one who was moved to wish to do some- 
thing for her. But these watches went in- 
variably into the collection. Mrs. Foster 
could no more have kept them than she 
could if her own child bad been starving 
for bread. 

In human history there is no record like 
that which Mrs. Foster has left. ‘The world 
of women owe her a debt which they can 
never pay. The movement for the equal 
rights of women began directly and em- 
phatically with her. Other women, mostly 
in the Quaker Church, had spoken in pub- 
lic. ‘The sisters Grimké had taken a noble 
part, but circumstances soon withdrew 
them from the public field, and it was left 
for Abby Kelley to take on her young shoul- 
ders and to bear for years a double burden, 
for the slave's freedom, and for equal 
rights for women. She who fought this 
dreadful battle, and held on the even tenor 
of her way. is now at rest. No words can 
picture that conflict, and our poor tribute 
falls far short. She had no peer, and sh 
leaves no successor. ; 


REMARKS OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., said: 


As a filial duty, for the dear sake of one 
who loved and honored our departed friend 
with an unspeakable reverence and tender- 
ness, lam moved to add a brief word on 
this occasion. If the deserts of Mrs. Fos- 
ter were to be recognized by a public dem- 
onstration, instead of by this modest and 
private funeral, a pageant greater than this 
generation has witnessed would bear her 
body to the tomb. 

‘Of all the women who have appeared 
upon the historic stage,” wrote Mr. Garri- 
son to her, in 1859, **I1 have always regard- 
ed vou as peerless—the moral Joan of Arc 
of the world. My admiration of your 
character and moral heroism, of your self- 
sacrificing spirit and exhaustless philan- 
thropy, has been limited by nothing but 
the power of speech to express it. Our 
friendship has been intimate and unbroken 
for more than a quarter of a century; and 
no one out of my family has been nearer 
or dearer to me than yourself. My heart 
has grown ae with emotion as [ have 
seen your self-denial, courage, persever- 
ance, ending in making yourself a living 
sacrifice upon the altar of bleeding hu- 
manity.” 


And James Russell Lowell wrote of her 
in her youth: 


“No nobler gift of heart or brain, 
No life more white from spot or stain, 
Was e’er on Freedom’s altar laid 
Than hers—the simple Quaker maid.” 


The last survivor of the preéminently 
distinguished women of the pioneer anti- 
slavery movement, it was granted her to 
outlive Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, 
and Maria Weston Chapman, from wflose 
names hers must be historically insepara- 
ble. But far more pathetic than their lives 
was that of Abby Kelley Foster. 

Her path lay through the untrodden 
wilderness, and with aching shoulders she 
bore the burden of a downcast race and 
sex. 

‘*It is a comparatively easy task for any 
woman, now, in America, to stand up and 
address a public meeting,” said Mr. Garri- 
son, in his Manchester address, in 1867. 
‘*But this young woman stood up alone, as 
it were, and she grappled with the church 
and with the state, and with the nation, 
corrupted through and through. She 
had to put herself in bodily peril every- 
where, as well as to have her name cast 
out as evil everywhere; but she never 
quailed or faltered. If there was one 
in the world who remembered those 
in bonds as bound with them, it was 
Abby Kelley.” Her own words to the 
Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society, in 
1840, hint at the service she was calied 
upon to render: 

“It is not my vocation to make speeches, 
or to string together brilliant sentences or 
beautiful words. But my mission has 
been back among the people, amid the 
little sources of public sentiment; om 
the hills and hamlets; amid the opposed, 
but the comparatively unsophisticated ; 
and I have had no weapous but the gospel 
truth in its simplicity. The friends will 
not expect any buit simple language from 
me, in the exercise of my office of promul- 
gating jirst principles—the old familiar 
—— which are wellnigh worn out. 

orn out, did I say? I recall it; what 
never can be worn out.” 

As Mr. Phillips describes the time, **The 
darkness could be felt. The very stones 
cried out. It was time that inquisition for 
blood should begin.” Prej , custom 
a hostile church, wicked laws and pers 
violence, loomed up before her, but she 
marched serenely on, panoplied in con- 





seience, and protected by her Christ-like 
spirit of peace. 

“And mountains melted from presence down, 
‘And bell affrighted fed bafore her 'trewa.* 


Even before the uity of slavery 
was overthrown, ee scabbara of her body 
was almost outworn, uate for the 
keen and active blade that filled it. The 
mental and pares strain had been too 
for the frail body to rec: . 
weakening voice ad her that 
her public speaking was at an end, and a 
growing feebleness thereafter kept her in 
retirement, with mind unweakened, with 
interest in humanity unabated, with the 
old pioneer spirit burning brightly, ‘and 
yet doomed to watch the battle of re- 
form without the power to be at her ac- 
customed postin the van. Only the flesh 
was weak, 

But the glory of emancipated millions, 
whose fetters she had done so much to 
loosen, added a radiance to the sunset of 
her life. The great advance of woman 
towards her equal rights and duties cheered 
her declining days, and the blessed privi- 
lege which reformers and idealists are 
permitted, of seeing the world steadily 
gravitating to a realization of their dreams, 
was hers unceasingly. 

The loss of her dear husband and helper 
—her fellow soldier in the field and at the 
front, an equal mate, and the most tender 
and affectionate of men at home—she bore 
with heroic resignation and philosophy. 
Although so much of her life went out 
with his, no morbid repining marred her 
faith or cheerfulness. 

The blessings of the poor shall follow 
her, and if the invisible world takes cog- 
nizance of the birth of mortals into immor- 
tality, the spirits of the angelic and divine 
must throng this room. 

To-day all grief is crowded out with re- 
joicing that the spirit has at last eluded 
the imprisonment of the flesh, and that the 
liberator is herself liberated. 


“Still let her mild rebukings stand 
Between us and the wrong, 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong.” 


REMARKS OF MR, BLACKWELL. 
Mr. Blackwell said: 


The friends who have spoken of the 
work of Mrs. Foster, knew her here in 
New England. It may be of interest to 
recall the wider influence which she ex- 
erted in the country at large, and especial- 
ly in the West. Like many others, I owe 
to her a revival of anti-slavery zeal and 
purpose in my own heart. As a young 
man, growing up in Cincinnati on the bor- 
der-line of slavery in Kentucky, my con- 
version was like that of thousands. 
Though my parents were abolitionists in 
New York from 1832 to 1838, and active 
in the work there during those eventful 
years, I was afterwards associated at col- 
lege, in Missouri, with the sons of slave- 
holding families, and became deeply inter- 
ested in the Democratic party, reading the 
Democratic Review, and worshipping Silas 
Wright as my political ideal. In 1844, I 
was earnestly in favor of Polk and the 
annexation of Texas. But in 1846, Mr. 
and Mrs. Foster, soon after their marriage, 
held a week’s convention in the old Miller- 
ite ‘Tabernacle in Cincinnati. I went the 
first evening, and was deeply interested 
by the earnest eloquence of Abby Kelley 
Foster, then in her prime. I continued to 
go every night. Hundreds of friends and 
acquaintances did the same. Her theme 
was denunciation of the Liberty Party; 
her watchword **No Union with Slave- 
holders.” Her hearers could not rise to 
her level of logical consistency: As a re- 
sult we attached ourselves to the Liberty 
Party. Soit was everywhere throughout 
the West. By denouncing Liberty Party 
shortcomings, she made Liberty Party 
voters by the score. We caught the idea, 
but chose our own method—the ballot- 
box. Mentioning this fact last Saturday 
at a Massachusetts Club dinner, gentlemen 
present testified to similar experience. No 
one can estimate the value of such service 
as Mrs. Foster rendered. The next time I 
remember her was at a Woman’s Rights 
Convention in Cleveland, O., in 1854, 
where Mrs. Frances D. Gage presided. 
There the excitement was so great that a 
personal assault was made upon Mr. Gar- 
rison on the platform, by an irate minister 
—Rev. Mr. Nevins—who afterwards had 
the grace to apologize. The anti-slavery 
and woman’s rights cause were then, as 
ever, closely allied. It is difficult to imag- 
ine now, how identified slavery was, almost 
down to the outbreak of the war, with 

Olitics, religion, art, literature and society. 
Ro one could be true to the slave and escape 
the charge of infidelity, nor be true to the 
legal and political rights of women without 
incurring the suspicion of impurity. The 
darkest night preceding the day was when 
both parties united in the ‘compromises 
of 1850” and solemnly guaranteed slavery 
asa finality. Mrs. Foater had then been 
in the field twelve years, with an absolute 
consecration of thought and purpose sec- 
ond to none. For myself, I have always 
had for her that sense of personal obliga- 
tion which a man feels towards one who 
has converted him to a higher life. The 
anti-slavery conflict could never have been 
successfully carried on without the aid 
and inspiration of women—men and wom- 
en each doing their special part of the 
work, The women on the anti-slavery 
platform brought a thrilling, uplifting 
sympathy and ideality, which insp' the 
men. Their voices were like the violins 
of the orchestra which are almost drowned 
in the heavier and deeper sounds, but 
which, far off, are distinctly heard when all 
else has died away. So, looking back 
forty years, I recall the clear, sweet, pene- 
trating voice of Abby Kelley Foster, when 
the tones and words of many who took 
part with her are well nigh forgotten. 

REMARKS OF JOSEPH A. HOWLAND. 

Mr. Joseph A. Howland said: 

I would not take a moment’s time to ex- 
tend these interesting exercises farther 
than to say that as of personal knowledge 
and observation I can endorse all the beau- 
tiful and truthful eulogies and character- 
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ways earn 
in the promotion of all temper- 
work, mene not making it the life- 
line of her work, as at first she did the 
rights of the slave, and afterwards the 
ts of woman. Still, whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, she was prompt and read 


i 


-toassailtherum-demon. Largely throug 


her efforts and those of her heroic and no- 
ble husband, the liquor traffic was broken 
up and driven out from ‘Tatnuck, near 
their residence. And when this city first 
voted on the license question in 1875 under 
the present local option law, she stood all 
day at the polls and distributed no-license 
votes, trying to persuade all to vote **no,” 
and to dissuade all from voting “tyes.” She 
was the first and then the only woman 
who had done such work there, setting an 
example which has been so handsomely 
followed by dozens of women in Worces- 
ter, Springfield, and other cities last fall. 
It was attended with very beneficial re- 
sults, though no one then thought of call- 
ing it “intimidation,” as it has been re- 
cently cHaracterized. More recently, 
years and declining strength weighing on 
this frame worn out in the service of 
humanity, on whose altar she had freely 
laid it, prevented her active participation 
in public labor. But we all know that 
any statement that she lucked sympathy 
in any honest work for temperance was 
entirely untrue. 


~— 
. a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ‘‘COLUMNS.” 





The newspaper is the great American 
educator, and in no way can woman suf- 
ffage be brought before so large an audi- 
ence as through the press. Papers devot- 
ed especially to the reform have an impor- 
tant use and place; but the same thing 
may be said of people who read woman 
suffrage papers that was said by Professor 
Carruth of people who go to woman suf- 
frage meetings: they are largely either 
believers already, or scoffers beyond the 
reach of grace or logic. ‘To bring argu- 
ments to bear upon the man who is indif- 
ferent, and will not go out of his way to 
hear, the surest means is to get the argu- 
ment into his daily or weekly paper. Suf- 
frage associations are beginning to realize 
the great value of this method of work. 
Many papers now give space to a weekly 
column edited. by committees of State or 
local suftrage societies, thus bringing in- 
formation and arguments before tbhou- 
sands of readers every week. It is desira- 
ble that such columns should be so edited, 
whenever possible, since a local commit- 
tee can gather all the news and items of 
the neighborhood, and can thus prepare a 
column of special interest to local readers. 
But only a small part of this field has yet 
been worked. There are thousands of 
newspapers in the country that have never 


been asked to publish a woman suffrage’ 


column, and among these are hundreds 
that would, undoubtedly, be willing to do 
so, if such a column were prepared for 
them without expense or trouble on their 
part. 

It has seemed to Mrs Lucy Stone, there- 
fore, that a part of the bequest which Mrs. 
Eddy left her to use for woman. suffrage, 
could be employed in no better way than 
in supplying woman suffrage matter to lo- 
cal papers. Henceforward, a weekly col- 
umn will be furnished regularly,.free of 
cost, to any paper that will publish it. A 
letter is sent out this week to a very large 
number of papers throughout the country, 
inviting editors who are friendly to the 
cause to aid it by granting a small por- 
tion of their space for this purpose. The 
work of compiling the column will be done 
by the present writer. 

Friends in places where no woman suf- 
frage column is now published in the lo- 
cal papers are earnestly invited to see edi- 
tors, and try to secure their coéperation 
in this important work. A. S. B. 
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SUFFRAGE REVIVAL IN NEBRASKA. 





FREMONT, NEB., JAN. 12, 1887. 

Editors Woman’s Journal: i 

Permit me a word in reference to the 
cause in and for which you labor. In a quiet 
way, the suffrage movement is steadily 
gaining ground, and if it were possible 
again to submit the amendment of four 
years ago to our people, its strength would 
be surprising. Many who were lukewarm, 
and many who were totally indifferent or 
arrayed against the cause, are now waking 
up asfriends. Others who were ardent sup- 
porters of the temperance movement, but 
could not see how womans suffrage would 
help that, now see that the latter, after all, 
is but the vanguard of the former, and is 
as much for “God and home and native 
land.” For, after all, the miseries arising 
from intemperance are enhanced tenfold 
by the helplessness of women, who are 
powerless without the strength of the bal- 
lot to close the avenues of vice against fa- 
ther, husband, brother, or son. 

We feel proud that in Boston we have 
80 able an advocate as the WOMAN’s JOUR- 





NAL, and we send you a Godspeed for the 
coming year, trusting that your days may 
be prolonged to see the suffrage move- 
ment become an accomplished fact. But, 
if this may not be, we feel that even now, 
like Moses, your feet stand upon the Mount 
Pisgah of your hopes. With an unshaken 
faith you view from afar the promised 
land for which you have so earnestly and 
so long given your lives—a labor of love— 
which every day will more and more prove 
has not been given in vain. 
FRANCES A. CROWELL. 


BAZAAR RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES. 


The following are the receipts and ex- 
penses of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Festival and Bazaar to date: 

Sales of acpeaeeet 


Melrose .... ° 
Somerville .....sces-ceeccsccceeceee 
NeWIOD ooccccccccccsccccescececcees 
Cambridge ......+-+ sseseseeeeeeees 
Malden..... see ° 


South Boston . ee eee 
Hast Boston. .ccccccccccccsccccccces 
ROXDUrY ....06 cocsecescceveccececs 302.60 
Worcester ...cccccccccccccccccvcces 122.34 
Westboro’ .... ee 

Leominster ... 
General Table 


Te ccccccccccsceeerreeeeseeeeeeee 










BrocktOn.....cscccccccccccsccccsecs 


ak neg eeseccescescocccccccccocs 
ellesley Hills....... oe 
Weymouth 
Quincy and Lactart .. 
Needham oocrcccccccccccccccccccccs 





Literature...cccccsccceccesceesecens 
CaBh. cccccccccccccsccccevccescccecce 65 
Chea cccccccccccccccccccccccccesces 22.19 
, $6,082.48 
Donations ......++++++ $ 308.57 
Tokets ...ccccceeessens 2,314.75 
Badges .....seseeeseees 15.4 
Adv. Bazaar Journal 365.00 
—_ $3,004.22 
Total receipts...... $9,176.70 
Expenses: 
Com. paid on sale of Tickets...... $ 105.99 
General €XPpenses ...-ceeeeseeeeee 2,757.23 
Total expenses .......see000e $2,863.22 
Nett receipts ....++sssceseeees $6,313.48 





MONTANA RIPE’FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


MAIDEN, MONTANA, JAN. 9, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

We have a gold mine away up on the 
mountain top. I had a pretty gold button 
made for the Bazaar, but failed to get it into 
the office in time. Our legislature meets 
next month. I am quite confident we 
could pass a bill for woman suffrage had 
we an able champion in Helena. There is 
no organization in the Territory. Our 
neighbors are miles apart; we are one 
hundred and fifty miles from the railroad. 
Is it not possible to raise the funds to send 
for an Eastern woman to help us? If our 
mine is all it promises, I shall be able by 
the next legislature to defray such an ex- 
pense, which I shall be only too glad to 
do. Yours truly, 

Ciara L. MCAbow. 
Se OES 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The case of Mrs. Lucy S. Barber, arrest- 
ed for voting at Alfred Centre, has as- 
sumed a very serious aspect. I havea let- 
ter from Judge Wilkes Angel, of Belmont, 
detailing the steps which have already 
been taken. Mrs. Barber voted not only 
for State officers, but also for Congress- 
men. By so doing she seems to have be- 
come liable to arrest by U. 8. officials. 

The complaint against her was made to 
Judge Angel, who forwarded it to the U.S. 
District Attorney, who returned it en- 
dorsed; **Warrant applied for: Wm. V. 8. 
Woodward.” 

If Mrs. Barber had voted only for State 
officers, a new issue might have arisen, as 
any decision would have*been solely on 
the question whether women have the 
right under the present Constitution and 
laws of the State of New York. But in 
voting for a Representative in Congress, 
Mrs. Barber has repeated the precise act 
for which Miss Anthony was tried, and 
judgment entered against her. ‘The prece- 
dent is so recent that it seems probable 
that Mrs. Barber may be declared to have 
violated the law, just as Miss Anthony did. 

The case is postponed until Feb. 2, when 
it will again come up. Itis to be hoped 
that Judge Angel will be able to discharge 
Mrs. Barber. 

Volumes might be written on the cruelty 
and injustice of enactments that make the 
casting of a ballot at any election a praise- 
worthy act for one citizen, and a punish- 
able offence for another, simply because of 
a difference of sex. We earnestly hope 
that good results, in calling attention to 
this injustice, may grow out of the present 
trial. 

Permit mea word in review of my own 
position in this matter. When I spoke in 
Alfred Centre, in the fall of '84, there was 
much enthusiasm in behalf of suffrage. 
But at that time no suggestion had been 
made that women should vote. Of course, 
I did not mention it. In ’85 I urged wom- 











en to try to vote, realizing the enormous 
results, in the way of agitation, that might 
be gained. That year was an exceptional- 
ly favorable one for the attempt. because 
there was nv congressional election, and, 
therefore, women could not vote for any 
federal officer. No woman’s vote was ac- 
cepted, as [ tried to state last week, though 
a typographical error,—wholly my own 
fault, no doubt,—made a sentence read, *‘in 
very many localities the women’s votes 
were refused,” when it should have read, 
“everywhere they were refused,” etc. 

This year it was not thought wise, by the 
workers whom I represent, to repeat the 
attempts of last year. It was considered a 
dangerous year because of the congres- 
sional election, and in regard to voting 
for representative there was a precedent 
against us. Personally, I felt that it would 
be undignified again to ask for registra- 
tion, only to be again refused. At many 
points where inspectors had been po- 
lite last year, they were impatient this. 
Orders were issued in this city to arrest 
women attempting to vote; and the au- 
thorities, in many localities, were resolved 
to punish any such attempt. 

The geatleman who spoke at the last 
meeting of our League was Mr. Albert O. 
Willcox, whom we respect for his many 
years’ devotion and generosity to our 
cause. Mr. Hamilton Wil cox is not a 
member of the League. 

On Thursday last I addressed a meeting 
of the W. C. T. U. on the approaching 
Constitutional Convention. ‘The national 
headquarters, at No. 3 East 14th Street, 
are very pleasant. A large, cheerful room 
gives opportunity for quite an audience to 
assemble. Mrs. McClees is constantly in 
attendance to give all comers a welcome. 
The parlors are open from 9 A. M. to 5 
P.M. Mrs. Fanny Barnes, the President 
of the Young Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, is an earnest suftragist, and it 
is hoped that all the women of the State 
will combine to secure their freedom under 
the new Constitution. If we cannot vote 
under existing laws, it is certainly time 
that they were amended so that we can. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





A NEW LEAFLET. 


The admirable remarks by Frances 
Power Cobbe on “Public Spirit Among 
Women,” which we publish this week, will 
shortly he issued as a leaflet, and may be 
ordered from this office. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Portland, Me., 
gave a lecture in Augusta, last Sunday 
evening week, on ‘* Christianity and the 
Ballot for Women.” 

At a meeting of the General Co-operative 
Board, lately held in Philadelphia, Brother 
Hugh Cameron took strong grounds for 
Woman Suffrage. His address is published 
in the Journal of United Labor. 


A prize of twenty-five dollars is offered 
by Cassell & Co. for the best practical pa- 
per on **The Domestic Service Difficulty 
in America,” with suggestions for its solu- 
tion; the paper to contain not Jess than two 
thousand, nor more than three thousand 
words. 

Mrs. Alexander, who wrote **The Woo- 
ing O’t,” is described as a short, stout, 
elderly lady, with a kindly, simple expres- 
sion, and snow-white hair, brought down 
over her temples in the old-fashioned way. 
She looks much more likely to make a good 
flannel shirt than to write a good novel. 


More than three thousand persons have 
gone upon Raymond & Whitcomb’s excur- 
sions during the past year. The California 
parties alone included about a thousand. 
These excursions offer special facilities to 
women who wish to travel, but do not feel 
equal to travelling alone. 

There has been a good deal of half-jest- 
ing, half-serious talk in the papers about 
electing Mrs. Logan to the U. S. Senate 
as her husband’s successor. The Austin 
(Tex.) Statesman chivalrously says: **This 
we can say, that if a woman is to become 
senator, no woman is better qualified, bar- 
ring her politics, than Mrs. Logan.” 

The Massachusetts Christian Equal Suf- 
frage League held its first meeting in the 
lower hall of Tremont Temple Building 
this week. Rev. A. A. Williams, of Lynn, 
is the president, but was unavoidably ab- 
sent, and the vice-president, Mrs. Richards, 
occupied the chair. Mrs. M. O. Stevens, 
of Peabody, acted as secretary. A consti- 
tution, embodying the support of woman 
suffrage and the third party movement, 
was discussed and adopted. 

By statute of the State of Arkansas, liq- 
uor-dealing can be suppressed within three 
miles of any school or church, upon peti- 
tion of the inhabitants within that area. 
Last fall the men in the town of Rogers, 
wherein our Rogers Academy is located, 
voted whiskey in. ‘This year the women, 
by virtue of their inalienable rights as “in- 
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EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best o 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform Garments. It is 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform Garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is 80 bya pr that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 

although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 


for ladies 


skirt-supporters ot 
shoulders. 


free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
our leading physicians. 
only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 25 inclusive 


Price—Plain, $1.75; Trimmed, $2.50. 


give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 


gents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 


art of the United States on receipt of price. 


& CO0., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





habitants,” have petitioned it out, and the | 


judge has been obliged to grant a decree 
for prohibition.— Chicago Advance. 

Dr. William Perry, of Exeter, N. H., 
who celebrated his ninety-eighth birthday 
Dec. 20, is the sole survivor of the passen- 
gers on Robert Fulton’s steamboat on its 
memorable trial trip down the Hudson 
River, seventy-nine years ago, and is the 
oldest surviving graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege. He can recall every incident of the 
famous trip down the Hudson. In appear- 
ance he is said strongly to resemble the 
“Country Doctor,” described by his grand- 
daughter, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett. 

The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its monthly meeting Tuesday 
afternoon, at the residence of the secretary ; 
the president, Mrs. Sallie Joy White. in 
the chair. Between twenty and thirty 
members were present. A constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, and the need of ma- 
trons at police stations was discussed by 
members of the Association, and by Mme. 


Charpiot, Superintendent of the Worcester | 
Street Home for Intemperate Women, and | 


Miss E. S. Tobey, president of the Mass. 
Ww.C. T. U. 

A Philadelphia proprietor of a large es- 
tablishment employs a woman as head 
bookkeeper. On being asked recently if 
the reason was because she would work 
cheaper than « man, he replied: ‘No; we 
pay her as much as we would a man, and 
she is much more reliable, and her work is 
much better done. When it comes eleven 
o'clock she does not get a drink, as some 
bookkeepers have to do; she never comes 
to the office worn out by an all-night’s 
spree and jumbles up the business of the 
day. This is why I prefer a lady.”—Chic- 
ago Times. 

The ladies of Sorosis had an old-fash- 
ioned lyceum debate on the 5th inst., on a 
resolution **That the sufferings of working- 
women would be relieved if a large pro- 
portion of them could be induced and 
helped to enter the homes of our country 
as domestic servants.” ‘he Mail and Ev- 
press says: **The question should have 
been decided in the affirmative; but that 


The Saginaw Courier lately published a 
| detailed account of four boarding-houses 
| in New York City, established especially 
| for working girls,—the Home for Young 
| Women, 27 North Washington Square; 
Miss Legatt’s Boarding-House, 60 Clinton 
Place, 8th Street; the Laura Home for 
| Young Women, 120 Second Avenue; and 
| the Girls’ Endeavor Club House, 278 West 
| 4th Street. ‘The prices of board at each 
are given, the kind of accommodation they 
offer, and the amount of liberty allowed. 


BELGE GLOVES 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 











Has just received a new importation of the fa- 
mous Belge gloves. 





Musical Literature. 


| A fair knowledge of it is essential to the full en- 
joyment of music, and to a musical education. 

Ditson & Co. were the first to recognize this 
want, as witness their excellent biographies of the 
great Tone Masters; and they continue to issue val- 
uable books of the kind. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
$1, by J. C. Macy. (Just out.) A very readable 
and useful history, with about a dozen blegraphies. 

RITTER’'S STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF MU- 
SIC, 32.50. A complete sketch of musical history 
for the last 2,000 years. 

Very interesting books are: THE SOPRANO, a 
novel, $1; CURLOSITIEg OF MUSIC, $1, by 
Elson; EHLERT’S LETTERS, $1.25; GAKD- 
NER’S MUSIC OF NATURE, 35; POLKO’S 
MUSICAL SKETCHES, $1.25; RHEINGOLD 
TRILOGY, © cents, by Hensel. 

Most useful books to learners are: Sieber’s Art o 
Singing, 50 cents; Davis’ Voice as an Instrument, 
40 cents; Child’s Voice, $1; Fetis’s Music £x- 
plained, $1.50. 

The Standard Encyclopedias are: Moore’s Ency- 
clopedia of Music, $5; Stainer’s Dictionary oy 
Musical Terms, $4; For a Manual, read Lowell 
Mason’s Pestalozzian Music Teacher, $1.50. 

BIOGRAPHIES, — Beethoven, $1.50; Chopin, 
$1.25; Handel, $2; Mendelssohn, $1.50; Rossini, 
$1.50; Von Weber, 2 vols, each, $125; Schumann, 
$1.25; Letters of Beethoven, $1.50; of Mendelssohn, 
2 vols. each, $1.50; of Mozart, 2 vols., each, $1.25. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
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‘if’ is one of the biggest ones that ever ob- | 


structed the way of a great reform. A more 
practical subject would be how—not if— 
working-women should be induced and 
helped to enter domestic service.” 

The Newton Lyceum discussed woman 
suffrage at their meeting on Monday even 
ing last. The storm and the slush made 
travel difficult. But about 200 people 
came, in spite of these obstacles. ‘Twenty 
minutes were given, first, to a statement of 
the growth of woman's rights. This was 
made by Lucy Stone. Mrs. E. lL. N. Wal- 
ton followed with ten minutes on the 
resolution that suffrage should be extend- 
ed to women. After this came many short 
speeches, in which lawyers, ministers, 
teachers, and editors shared. It was a live- 
ly occasion. The evening was also en- 
riched by very pleasant music. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, in the Indian- 
apolis Saturday Herald, ably and caustical- 
ly reviews Mrs. E. Lynn Linton’s argu- 
ment against the higher education, anc 


says: “If one is seeking the causes of the 
numerical decrease and the physical de- | 


generation of American families, let him | LATE 
not look to the fractional one per cent. of 


STATIONERY, 


college-bred women, but to the eighty- 
eight per cent. of tobacco-chewing, cigar- 
ette-smoking men. ‘The dwarfing, devital- 
izing effects of tobacco being removed, it 


will be time enough to con-ider to what de- WARD 


gree the higher education is reducing the 
numbers and enfeebling the capacity of 
the Anglo-Saxon stock.” 

The Woman's School of Design, of Phila- | 
delphia, has recently been presented by | 
Mr. George W. Childs with a magnificent | 
collection of tropical birds, representing 
nearly all known specimens found in tropi- 
cal Africa, including many rare and beau- 
tiful birds almost unknown except to or- 
nithologists. The collection has been in 
Philadelphia since the Centennial, and so 
perfect was the taxidermist’s work upon it 
that not a feather has been disturbed, every 
specimen, after ten years, being in as good 
order as when first received. The birds 
were collected and prepared at a great ex- 
pense by order of the government of the 
Orange Free State, and were sent as a 
complimentary contribution to the Centen- 
nial. 
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THE LAWS OF LIFE. 


Amonthly Health Journal, conducted 
by the Physicians of the SANATORIUM, 
teaches the 


WAY TO HEALTH, 


by nature’s methods, without medica- 
tion. It shows also how to 


| Prevent Sickness, 


and how to live to a happy old age. In- 
| dispensable in the family. 


| 
Only $1.00 a year. Address, 


SANATORIUM PUBLISHING: CO. 


Dansville, Liv. Co., N. ¥. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


332 Washington &St., 











| 
' Having the same line of 
goods, specialties, &c., carried 
by the old firm, with the ad- 
dition of many New Goods in 


“FANCY GOODS, 


AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Over one théusind designs, all new 
cards. We have no old cards to 
work off. 


CALENDARS at cur conveniently 
A located HOLIDAY STORE, 
Our new sample book of paper free 
. tw all applicants, 


Artists Materials 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


Of Every Description. 
DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, ART STUDIES, &c. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
IMPORTERS, 
37 B, Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for Catalogue, and mention this paper, 
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| 4 DEAD May. 


BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 





The Trapper died — our hero—and we grieved; 
In every heart in camp the sorrow stirred. 

‘*His soul was red!” the Indian cried, bereaved ; 
“A white man he!” the grim old Yankee’s word. 


So, brief and strong, each mourner gave his best— 
How kind he was, how brave, how keen to track; 
And as we laid him by the pines to rest, 
A negro spoke, with tears: “His heart was black!" 
eo —— 


TAMPA BAY. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 








[Named by De Soto, on Ash Wednesday, “Santo 
Esperitu.”’} 


A pulseless sea of summers never ending, 
Where suns eternal shine, 
And clouds, like priests the altar steps ascending, 
Baptisms bring divine— 
: ** Santo Esperitu.” 


While half the sky a roof of gold is shining, 
And curtaining clouds hang low, 
The distant pines the far horizons lining, 
Burn in the afterglow— 
* Santo Esperitu.” 


The white sails dip as in a world of dreaming, 
Then right and slowly drift, 
And clouds of ibis, in the red light gleaming, 
Their silver wings uplift— 
* Santo Esperitu.” 


The sun is liquid in the morn and even, 
An altar flame at noon, 
And like the shadow of the gate of heaven 
Falls on the sea the moon— 
* Santo Esperitu.” 


The Spanish voyager thrilled as.on he drifted, 
Past shores of ghostly woods, 
O’er which, like crowns, the airy palms seemed lifted, 
O’er floral seas and floods— 
** Santo Esperitu.” 


The vision raised his soul devout toward heaven, 
Parted his lips; what name 
Should be to such a placid sun-sea given, 
And breathed for aye to fame? 
* Santo Esperitu.”’ 


The words were spoken; ’twas well! O sea, inherit 
The name the voyager gave! 
And long recall the light within his spirit 
Who saw God on the wave— 
** Santo Esperitu.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


——__ -- + oe —— — - 


JUST BEYOND. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


When out of the body the soul is sent, 

As a bird speeds forth from the opened tent, 

As the smoke flies out When it finds a vent, 
To lose itself in the spending— 





Does it travel wide? does it travel far, 

To find the place where all spirits are? 

Does it measure long leagues from star to star, 
And feel its travel unending? 


And caught by each baffling, blowing wind, 

Storm-tossed and beaten, before, behind, 

Till the courage fails and the sight is blind, 
Must it go in search of its heaven? 


I do not think that it can be so, 

For weary is life, as all men know, 

And battling and struggling to and fro 
Man goes from his morn to his even. 


And surely this is enough to bear, 

The long day’s work in the sun’s hot glare, 

The doubt and the loss which breed despair, 
The anguish of baffled hoping. 


And when the end of it all has come, 

And the soul has won the right to its home, 

I do not believe it must wander and roam, 
Through the infinite spaces groping. 


No; wild may the storm be, and dark the day, 
And the shuddering soul may clasp its clay, 
Afraid to go and unwilling to stay; 

But when it girds it for going, 
With a rapture of sudden consciousness, 
I think it awakes to a knowledge of this, 
That heaven earth’s closest neighbor is, 

And only waits for our knowing ; 


That ’tis but a step from dark to day, 

From the worn-out tent and the burial clay 

To the rapture of youth renewed for aye, 
And the smile of the saints uprisen; 


And that just where the soul, perplexed and awed, 
Begins its journey, it meets the Lord, 
And finds that heaven, and the great reward, 
Lay just outside of its prison! 
— Congregationalist. 
es 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


(Continued.) 

‘How do you like the country?” asked 
Mrs. Balker; ‘*‘and how do you feel?” 

‘*May I open the window alittle? I love 
the country, though there isn’t quite 
enough going on, I think. But I’m always 
well. I feel so well that everything I do, 
and every motion | make, is a pleasure. I 
only wish you could feel so.” 

‘It’s the other way with me,” said Mrs. 
Balker. “I don’t enjoy doing anything. 
It’s my health. I lost it twenty-five years 
ago, when we had the mechanics.” ‘There 
was a faint shade of triumph under the 
melancholy of this announcement. The 
truth is, if the poor woman could be said 
to enjoy anything, it was the distinction of 
being a sufferer. 

‘What does she mean?” said Nora. 

“Worked herself to death to buard ’em,” 
answered Martha, in her wooden voice; 
then added, more indistinctly, something 
that sounded to Nora like part of a hymn: 

“Yet will I the work complete, 
Which thou to me hast given, 
Regardless of the pains I feel” — 

“How is that?” said Nora, trying to 
catch it. 

“It’s one of her ways,” said the mother, 
uneasily. ‘Don’t notice her. You see, it 
was just before Reuben was born, when He 





builé his house, and 1 had all to see to, and 
help was scarce, unless you paid ‘em city 
wages, and He’s opposed to that on prin- 
ciple.” 

“Opposed! * cried Nora, the indignant 
roses heightening in her cheek. ‘*What 
has that to do with it, when your health 
was in question? I should say that was 
your affair,” she went on with indiscreet 
partisanship. ‘‘How could he know how 
much help you needed in your kitchen? I 
suppose he didn’t ask you how much he 
needed in the field?” 

‘‘Why, tle men are that way,” said Mrs. 
Balker, surprised. 

“She'll leayn,” remarked the daughter, 
nodding grimly. 

‘*Well, well,” said Nora, recovering her 
sense of propriety; ‘now I want you to 
tell me how you are ‘held,’ as they say in 
this country. I’m afraid you stay in the 
house too much. You ought to go out.” 

“That does me more good than any- 
thing,” said the invalid, opening her heart 
to Nora's sunny sympathy. ‘But he has 
so many errands, and, of course, they don’t 
want us when they go on business; and 
then he’s a great hand for vendues.” 

“Oh! Does he buy anything at them?” 

‘*Well, no; but he says it’s best to be on 
hand, for you never know when there 
might be a bargain; and the men like to 
get together; it stirs him up, he says; and 
so, altogether—— But,” she continued, 
still opening in the sunshine, ‘#1 did want 
to go to the fair; I do like fairs. And so 
did Martha.” 

“IT don’t let myself want anything,” 
said Martha, *‘and so I’m never disappoint- 

” 

‘But Mr. Balker, he says he don’t ap- 
prove of horse fairs, and so we didn’t get 
there.” 

Nora drew her chair close beside the in- 
valid’s, laid a living, rosy hand on the 
corpse-like white one, and stroked the pus- 
sy, now in Mrs. Balker’s lap. 

**But where’s your son?” she suggested. 

‘*Well, poor Reuben don’t seem to take 
much interest in things. ‘The fact is (con- 
fidentially), Reuben’s low-spirited. I try 
to persuade him to take some charge of 
the farm, but he says he can’t so long as 
he’s only an apprentice.” 

‘“‘Apprentice? Why, how old is he?” 

“Yes, I know; and Mr. Balker’s been 
tulking these five years of giving him a 
share in the profits, but he can’t quite 
bring himself to do it; and Reuben talks 
so queer sometimes; says his life’s a fail- 


ure.” 
**So’s mine,” said the dull voice from the 


corner. She ended with something to her- 
self; it sounded like 
“Dead already, dead within.” 

“Yes,” assented the mother, “it’s mostly 
so with women; but a man, you know”—— 

“No, it’s not so with women!” broke 
in Nora‘s ringing voice, ‘‘and it shan’t be 
so with you. We won’t have it, Mrs. Bal- 
ker. We'll climb out of it, Miss Martha, 
up to life and action. Life a failure at 
your age? Life a failure, and the world 
so full of things to do, and things to en- 
joy? Why, for instance, Miss Martha, I 
stepped the other day into our district 
school, and I declare to you there’s work 
enough for one year, to bring that one 
school to a respectable standard. Now, 
won't you help me to do it?” 

‘But the men have charge of such 
things,” said Martha, slightly vitalized in 
spite of herself by Nora’s eagerness. 

‘*But the men are neglecting it. Why, 
the very school-books they use are obso- 
lete everywhere else. Oh, here come the 
gentlemen. Elias, I’m going to drive Mrs. 
Balker out to-morrow afternoon.” 

**Well, how do you like your neighbors?” 
said her husband, as they drove away. 

**He’s a beast,” decided Nora. with more 
directness than elegance. ‘O ’Lias, soon- 
er than lead such a thin, unmeaning life 
as those women and that young man, I 
would dig my grave and lie down in it!” 

“Is that so?” said Elias, perplexed by 
her vehemence. ‘‘Do you really think 
they mind? I never heard any one speak 
of it in that way.” 

‘“Let’s call somewhere else. EF want 
something better to sleep on.” 

“Why, I couldn’t, possibly, ducky. 
I’ve got to meet a man at—wait, though; 
I want to ask Abram Winger about his 
new wheat; you want to go there, don’t 
you?” , 

**Oh, that’s good,” said Nora, reviving. 

They soon reached the homestead. A 
sunk fence divided the well-shaded lawn 
from the road. There was an indefinable 
sense of habitation outside and inside the 
old-fashioned buildings, and a pervading 
air of taste, with which the low ceilings 
and small-paned windows, and the home- 
made carpet with its well-mixed colors, 
seemed in perfect keeping. Cheerful 


chromos hung on the walls, in home-made 
frames of acorns and pine-cones; vases 
of autumn leaves in the corners, on home- 
made brackets; all deplorably inartistic, 
according to the new standards, yet sume- 
how pleasing here. The only expensive 
piece of furniture, a piano, was open, and 





strewn with music. Mrs. Winger’s sew- 
ing-chair was in her favorite place, a deep- 
silled window, filled with plants, and 
laughing with blossoms like a summer 
garden. Into this room, the best in the 
house, the visitors were taken; for the 
Winger family had never felt that they 
could aflord to furnish a “company par- 
lor.” To be sure, if they hadn’t bought 
that piano, and subscribed to so many 
papers and magazines—but they were an 
odd family, and had their own odd ways 
of computing values. It all depends on 
the sort of arithmetic you have been 
brought up on. 

“I saw the roses from the carriage.” 
said Nora 

‘**And I saw the roses in the carriage,” 
said Mrs. Winger, beaming. ‘I used to 
boast of Polly’s cheeks—Polly, come here 
—but the city girl can beat °em.” 

Polly, although a little older than Nora, 
was shy; but Nora held her hand, and 
wouldn't let her retreat. 

“ll tell you how to make your cheeks 
red; go a-skating.” 

“Oh, goodness! do you skate?” cried 
Polly. “O mother, now may I? I've 
wanted to always, but had no one to teach 
me.” 

“Pll teach you. My husband thinks I 
skate like a fairy; or was it an ice-witch?” 

“Hallo!” cried a wheezy but hearty 
voice »t the door. It was Mr. Winger, 
rushing in all breathless from his work at 
the barn. 

“Why, father! Coming to see a bride 
in thee shirt sleeves!” said Mrs. Winger. 

‘*That’s because I'm in such a hurry to 
see the bride,” replied father, seizing both 
her hands. 

“OQ Mr. Winger, I’m so glad to see a 
real” —gentleman, she had almost said, but 
checked herself in time and substituted 
‘neighbor. And do look here, Elias, the 
last ‘Agricultural Report,’ and the last 
papers; and this is a new crochet stitch, 
isn’t it? And the Horticulturist! Mrs. 
Winger, may I come here often?” 

Nora had a way, when eager about any- 
thing, of pushing all the hair from her 
forehead with both hands; she seemed to 
think it impeded her. Mrs. Winger pulled 
the girl toward her in a motherly way, ar- 
ranged the curls to suit her own taste, 
which was geometrical, and answered her 
by a look that was the first introduction 
to a life-long free-masonry. 

It had been a long time since Nora had 
heard, at least to take a share in, ‘any in- 
terchange of thought on the topics of the 
day; on anything, in fact, but disconnect- 
ed details of house and farm work; and 
the general conversation ensuing came to 
her with peculiar flavor. ‘The whole sub- 

ject of farm cultivation, viewed. as they 
all seemed accustomed to view it, in the 
light of general principles as well as of 
details, opened to the city-bred girl a new 
world of interest; and she was just begin- 
ning to surmise how large a field of knowl- 
edge lay outside the citizen's ken, when 
the serious voice of Elias broke the charm 
with. ‘“‘Abram, suppose we go and take a 
look at the cattle.” 
( To be continued.) . 


A MAOHINE MAN. 


‘How tiresome life is getting to be!” 
said Miss Joanna Arke, flinging down the 
evening paper as she spoke. ‘There was a 
real weariness in the voice which uttered 
the words, and a restless dissatisfaction in 
the lines of the still handsome face. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Jo?’ asked her 
brother, looking up from the intrivate dia- 
gram over which he was pondering. 

“Oh, did I disturb you, Rodney? I 
didn’t mean to. I was thinking aloud.” 

**But why is life sosuddenly grown tire- 
some?” ‘ ; 

“It isn’t suddenly; it’s been gradually 
becoming so for a long time back. Noth- 
ing seems as it did a few years ago. I 
used to enjoy society so much, and now it 
is only just better than staying at home.” 

‘But why don’t you enjoy it? Are there 
not as many pleasant people as there used 
to be?” 

**No, indeed, there are not! A whole 
world of girls and boys have come crowd- 
ing in, and they monopolize everything. I 
used to be a power in our own set, you 
know, but our own set has disappeared, 
and any little chit of a girl, whom I was 
feeding with sugar-plums only the other 
day, has more influence than [. I am dis- 
gusted with the whole business!” 

“I. wonder you go out so much,” said 
her brother. 

“Society is the habit of my life. I should 
not know what to do without it; and I[ 
don’t mean to blame you, Rodney, but you 
are always absorbed in the evening with 
plans and problems, and it is dull to sit 
alone and read and yawn. With all its 
faults, society is better than that. Still, [ 
confess, it does come rather hard on me. 
If you went, too, I should have some one 
to depend ou to fetch me to supper and see 
me home; but I can’t ask you to go when 
you hate itso. So 1 hire a carriage, or, if 





the distance is very short, I hire a messen- 
ger boy. What mites those boys are! It’s 
all nonsense to pretend that they are a pro- 
tection. I really believe the one they sent 
to escort me to the Arkleys’ the other night 
was not over eight years old. When I told 
him to call for me at half-past ten, he said 
he should have to go home and go to bed, 
but he would send another boy. He seemed 
to be about eleven.” 

“Well, Jo, if you will go to parties, and 
I can’t go with you, what is to be done?” 

“Nothing, I suppose, unless you can in- 
vent a machine man to take me about,” re- 
plied Miss Joanna. “All the men who 
used to do that are married, now. They 
stay at home with their wives, or they go 
to the clubs. ‘The boys of the present day 
are absolutely of no use; and they have 
the most horrid manners! I declare, when 
I sit by starving, and see the younger girls 
eating their oysters, I feel just like Alex- 
ander Selkirk in the poem: 

“ ‘These beasts that roam over the plain, 
My state with indifference see.’ 

‘That is the language of my soul.” 

Miss Arke laughed, but she was more 
than half in earnest. 

**A machine man,” said her brother, re- 
flectively. ‘‘Not a bad idea. I wonder if 
it could be worked out?” 

Trifles are sometimes the mothers of in- 
vention. For nearly a twelve-month after 
this conversation, Rédney Arke was inces- 
santly and mysteriously occupied. He set 
up a workshop in a distant part of the 
city, from which he nightly returned, 
jaded and grimy; but he said nothing of 
the work he was doing there, and his sis- 
ter, accustomed to have him absorbed in 
inventions, incipient or half completed, 
asked no questions. 

It was early in December of the follow- 
ing year, that he came one evening into the 
parlor, where she sat alone in the flicker- 
ing firelight, accompanied by a stranger. 

‘*Mr. Works, Joanna,” he said. 

Mr. Works bowed low at the introduc- 
tion. He was a ‘“‘personable” man, tall, 
accurately formed, well dressed, but he 
had a stiff manner, Miss Arke thought. 

‘“*How very cold it is this afternoon,” 
she observed, conventionally. Mr. Works 
did not speak, but again bowed low. 

**Won't you sit down?” asked Miss Arke, 
wondering at his lack of response. 

**Yes, do sit down, Works,” ‘said her 
brother, laying his hand insistingly on the 
arm of the stranger. Again Mr. Works 
bowed; then moving forward he seated 
himself with an air of erect precision. 

‘*What an odd person this friend of Rod- 
ney’s is!” thought Miss Joanna. She 
glanced at Mr. Works. His eyes had been 
downcast, but he was now looking straight 
at her. 

**T hope Rodney has brought you home 
to dine with us,” she said. 

Again Mr. Works bowed silently. Joan- 
na felt her chair shake. She turned sud- 
denly. Behold! Rodney. who had re- 
treated behind it, was fairly quivering 
with smothered amusement. 

‘*What is the matter?” she asked, in a 
whisper. ‘*You are dreadfully rude.” 

A loud roar of laughter was the reply. 
Rodney seemed to have cast aside all pre- 
tence of decency. He danced, he stamped, 
he held his sides, he rocked to and fro, 
while his sister sat stupified with amaze- 
ment; and Mr. Works regarded these ex- 
traordinary manifestations with a sedately 
courteous countenance. 

“Oh, dear!” spluttered Rodney, when he 
was able to speak. ‘He is even more of a 
success than [ thought he would be. ‘I 
hope Rodney has brought you home to 
dinner!’ ‘That was too good!” 

‘*Rodney, are you out of your senses?” 
cried the scandalized Miss Joanna. ** What 
will Mr. Works think of you?” 

**What will he think?” cried Rodney, 
with a relapse ifto a roar. ‘He won't 
think anything. He can’t! Oh, Jo, Jo, 
that you should be so taken in!” He laid 
his hand with disrespectful energy on Mr. 
Works’ arm as he spoke, whisked him out 
of his chair, and set him to bowing before 
his astonished sister. 

* Joanna,” he said, ‘‘you wished for a 
machine man. I have tried my hand at 
one; there he is!” 

“A machine man!” cried Miss Joanna, 
ready to faint. ‘Is he really a mechanism ? 
I should never have believed it!” Then, 
as the possible uses and advantages of this 
wonderful toy crowded into her mind, she 
clapped her hands with sudden joy. 

“OQ Rodney! you are too clever, too 
good. He's delightful! He's exactly like 
life! Now I shall have some one to walk 
with me to parties.” 

**He’ll do better for you than that,” said 
her brother; and he proceeded to show 
how, by judicious pressure of certain 
springs concealed within the sleeves of his 
coat, the machine man could be made to 
perform various useful offices—crook his 
elbow and hold it out to a lady; seat him- 
self and regain his feet; take up and carry 
a small object like a plate or a glass; touch 
his hat or remove it. His movements were 
stiff, but not noticeably so, Miss Joanna 





thought. Stiffoess is not uncommon, and 
a little more or less might easily escape 
observation. 

“I daresay I can improve him,” re- 
marked her brother. ‘But try bim first in 
a quiet way, and see what he needs.” 

Miss Joanna did try him the very next 
night. With Rodney's assistance she 
turned on the stored electricity which fur- 
nished the motive power to the machine 
man, and, taking his arm, walked down 
the street toward a friend's house, where 
she was to join a party. 

Mr. Works behaved beautifully. Miss 
Joanna’s consciousness nade her nervous. 
If she fancied that any one looked closely at 
them, she would make a hurried remark or 
force a laugh, and glance up with simu- 
lated interest into her escort’s eyes; but 
no one really paid special attention to the 
pair. It was only Miss Joanna’s appre- 
hensions which made her fancy that they 
did so. 

Arrived at her destination, she walked 
with her escort upstairs, touched the 
spring which compressed him to his small- 
est limits, touched the other which arrested 
his Faure’s battery, stuffed him in behind 
a dressing-room door among some umbrel- 
las. and threw her cloak over him. She 
had avery pleasant evening, and when it 
was time'to go home there was no need to 
wait for a cab, or cajole her host, or some 
unwilling little boy, to go with her; it was 
but to pull out one peg, push in another, 
and there was an irreproachable escort 
ready to do her behest. 

‘*He’s every bit as good as a real man,” 
declared Miss Joanna to herself. “I don’t 
have to make conversation for him, or even 
apologies.” 

And now began a series of hidden satis? 
factions which lent life and lustre to Miss 
Arke’s winter campaign. Growing brave 
with impunity, and aided by Rodney’s 
skilful re-adjustments and adaptations, 
she boldly ventured with her machine 
man into society. The moment when she 
first entered a ball-room leaning on his 
arm, and introduced, ‘‘My cousin, Mr. 
Works,” to the lady of the house, was 
certainly a nervous one. But all went 
well. Mr. Works rose, he sat, he bowed, 
he gave her his arm across the room, he 
even, impelled by a secret spring, went to 
the supper-room and brought back a plate- 
ful of something, he did not krrow what, 
and she did not care; and no one seemed 
to notice any marked difference between 
him and the other gentlemen present. He 
was silent, to be sure, but there are always 
speechless men at parties, and Miss Joan- 
na took pains to lament confidentially to 
this crony and that, the fact that her 
cousin was “taciturn.” 

‘For he really can be an agreeable, man 
when he chooses to tulk,’’ she added. 

Later, as she grew more expert in the 
manipulation of her Frankenstein, she 
learned to turn him to more profitable ac- 
edbunt. No longer coutenting herself with 
a random plateful of ‘‘something,” she 
passed into the supper-room on his arm, 
and, choosing her dish, skilfully headed 
him directly toward it. He could seize a 
spoon, and ladle ice or salad on to a plate, 
as well as anybody, and he always gave 
big heaps—a habit of which Miss Joanna 
highly approved. She could not trust him 
with coffee; but that was of less con- 
sequence, and he could hold her cup when 
somebody else had filled it, and he always 
did. 

No one who had observed Miss Arke, 
tall,well-dressed, handsome, and perfectly 
self-possessed, eating oysters and looking 
up now and then to say a word to the tall, 
stately personage who stood so devotedly 
beside her, could have imagined she was 
all guile and he all wood. 

People began to say, ‘How very atten- 
tive that Mr. Works is to Joanna Arke! 
There must be something in it!” 

And, as the reputation of success goes 
far toward making success, other men, by 
a natural result, showed Miss Joanna 
more attention than heretofore. Altogeth- 
er, the winter was far more entertaining 
and satisfactory to her than any winter 
had been for a long time previously. 

“IT wouldn't exchange him for any real 
man in society,” Miss Joanna told her 
brother. 

Alas! it is when the skies are bluest that 
presage of storm is most evident to expe- 
rienced eyes. 

Prosperity had its usual effect on Miss 
Joanna. She grew reckless. Her brother 
was called away for a week on business. 
It chanced to be that particular week di- 
rectly preceding Lent, which is always 
thronged with entertainments. Mr. Works 
was in nightly requisition, and there was 
no one to supervise his inner economy. 

What it was that she did to him or left 
undone, Miss Joanna could never under- 
stand or explain. But, at the crowning 
fete of the season, a superb ball at Mrs. 
Castor’s palatial residence, when the wax- 
lights were blazing their highest, the or- 
chestra playing its loudest, the banks and 
wreaths of tropical flowers sending out 
their sweetest purfumes, as the menu of 
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the banquet was gradually unrolling itself 
before the delighted gourmands, this 
dreadful thing happened: 

It had been an evening of ee, to 
Miss Joanna, She was remarkably well- 
dressed, and was looking her best, and 
she knew it. More than one man had vied 
with her machine escort in civility, and 
she walked out to supper with Mr. Works, 
whose arm she tightly held, on one side 
of her, and on the other hand Mr. Perty 
Langdon, an accomplished man of the 
world and a desirable partner, who had 
seemed to find her conversation entertain- 
ing, and to be in no haste to get away 
from it. It was to him that she was in- 
debted for her plateful of croquettes and 
crab salad; it was he who spread the nap- 
kin over her satin lap, and urged upon her 
a fragrant cup of hot coffee, and she was 
so well content with her position that for 
a time she relaxed in her observance of 
her other companion. ‘To besure, he could 
very well bear being left to himself. She 
was roused from her brief forgetfulness 
by hearing Mr. Langdon say, in a tone of 
sudden concern: 

“T fear your cousin is not feeling well. ad 

She looked apprehensively around. Mr. 
Works was doubled curiously together, as 
if with pain. His foot beat a tattoo on 
the floor. 

‘James, are you ill, James?” said Miss 
Joanna, tremulously (James was the name 
by which she had elected to christen the 
machine man). 

She laid her hand on his arm. What 
did she do? What spring, wrong or right, 
did she touch? She had no idea, but the 
effect was as immediate as it was terrible. 

Mr. Works pulled his arm away from 
her detaining fingers, rushed forward to 
the supper table, seized a plate in one 
hand and a spoon in the other, raised them 
on high and began to saw them up and 
down with a regular movement. With 
this movement, his legs, which seemed 
suddenly to loosen and get from under his 
control, kept time in a series of rhythmi- 
eal backward kicks. He leaned, mean- 
while, far over the table, so that the pyra- 
mid of nougat, immediately underneath 
him, struck his immaculate shirt-front with 
each gyration. and bestowed its own 
brown stickiness upon it. And all the 
while that he thus balanced and sawed and 
kicked, a strange whirring sound was audi- 
ble from his inside, like the running down 
of a gigantic clock movement. So strange 
a figure, such extraordinary gymnastics, 
were surely never seen before at an even- 
ing party. 

A buzz of astonishment began to be 
heard. Girls retreated, holding their 
skirts out of harm’s way, old ladies 
screamed, men’s voices were raised in pro- 


test.” 
*‘He’s going to have a fit!” shrieked one 


dowager ; ‘‘oh, let me get out!” 

‘*He’s had too much champagne,” growl- 
ed her husband; ‘that’s what’s the mat- 
ter with him.” 

This aspersion, I need not say, was 
wholly unjust; for Mr. Works had never 
been allowed even to taste champagne. 

“It’s disgraceful! It’s outrageous!" 

Indignant looks were bent upon Miss 
Joanna. For a moment she lost ‘all pres- 
ence of mind. Everything swam before 
her eyes. ‘Then, with a heroic eflort, she’ 
rallied. ; 

‘Oh, don’t touch him !” she cried, spring- 
ing forward. ‘Please don’t. He’s often 
ill this way. It’s nothing alarming; his 
grandfather had ‘it before him, poor fel-. 
low.” 

Miss Joanna scarcely knew what she 
said, as she seized Mr. Works’ arm and 
convulsively pressed the spring which reg- 
ulated his walking apparatus. ‘To her great 
relief, it responded. Mr. Works slowly 
retired, guided by her, towards the door. 
His legs still had a tendency to kick out 
left and right, but he went forward. Miss 
Arke did not dare go upstairs for her wraps, 
but led her captive straight into the street. 
The pavements were chill under her slip- 
pered feet, the wind was icy cold, but she 
heeded neither in the excirement of her 
great escape—an excitement so intense 
that she was unconscious of the fact that 
Mr. Langdon had accompanied her, and 
was holding the invalid up by his other 
arm. 

With every step the whirring noise 
grew louder; with every step Mr. Works’ 
legs kicked out more wildly, and his 
bowing and gyrations became more gro- 
tesque. The crisis camejust as Miss Jo- 
anna gained her own door. With a last 
and final rattle, the machine man suddenly 
collapsed in their hands. He seemed to 
shat up and f@il together all in a moment, 
and, pitching forward, lay on the pave- 
ment, a disjointed heap, as lifeless as the 
dust of imperial Cxsar. 

“T never knew anything so singular in 
my life,” remarked Mr. Langdon, trying 
to raise the fallen man, who slipped 
through his fingers with another whirr and 
fell to the earth with a chump. ‘It’s the 
strangest case I ever met with, and, I am 
afraid, a very serious one.” 

Then Miss Joanna, between horror and 








amusement, gave way altogether : and, sit- 
ting down on her own doorstep in the 
frosty moonlight, astonished Mr. Langdon 
by a prolonged and uncontrollable fit of 
hysterics. 

Society has not yet done talking about 
“that cousin of Joanna Arke’s who be- 
haved so oddly at Mrs. Castor’s ball, and 
disappeared so completely afterward.” It 
was a great escape for her, various chari- 
table old ladies observed. It would be 
terrible to marry a man who was subject 
to such attacks; they only hoped it didn’t 
run in the family. 

Mr. Langdon, who nearly split his sides 
over the explanation that Miss Joanva 
was forced to make, kept the secret nobly. 
He still is on the most friendly terms with 
her and Rodney, and the gossips occasion- 
ally take time to wonder if there can be 
anything in it.—/Selected. 





_————e-o 


THE RIGHT bd _BARs MONEY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

For one, I cannot see why there should 
be a distinction made in the matter of sex 
about the question of earning money. 
Everyone thinks it belittling to a man, al- 
though he may possess an ample supply for 
life’s needs, not to engage in business, 
and, consequently, earn money. No one 
thinks, if he goes on to amass wealth, 
that it is wrong. But he commends 
himself for his shrewd business talent, 
even though, by so doing, others may 
not stand so good a chance of success. 
It seems to me that everyone, man and 
woman alike, should have a_ business, 
and be given a bnsiness education, and 
earn money by it. If all were educated 
in this way, it would be more difficult for 
the monopolist to monopolize. 

If a woman has the necessities of life, 
if she has the ability and desire to earn 
money, should her talent be buried? Per- 
haps it may be her one talent. We know 
the condemnation pronounced of old upon 
the one talent hid in a napkin. Why does 
it not apply here? 

Then, too, it is not every person, let the 
opportunities be ever so favorable, who can 
make a business success. In the name of 
humanity, let every one earn an honest 
penny who has the ability. And may wis- 
dom be given for its useful distribution! 
The poor we shall always have. Even if 
all were to have equal opportunities, there 
must be given equal mental powers to 
make things equal. This, we know, is 
impossible. One has a natural tendency 
to thrift, another the reverse; one will 
hoard, another will spend; one will work, 
another will not. This putting the ques- 
tion, whether a **woman who has the ne- 
cessities of life, and wants more, to get 
more,” seems not a sound business ques- 
tion, unless there is a general reform, 
whereby all business men, as well as 
women, when they have enough for life’s 
necessities, must lay to rest their ener- 
gies. Oh, not this! but instil greater en- 
ergy into every human soul, but let this 
energy be trained to elevating influences, 
so that all who come in contact with it 
may feel adivine influence encouraging 
them to better labor. A. H. B. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 10, 1887. 


— eee. 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 








Patents have been granted to women 
for the week ending Jan. 4, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Julia D. Bonfield, Boston, Mass., Gar- 
ment-supporter. 

Emily Brooke, Brooklyn, N. Y., Fitting 
Garment. 

Annie E. Irwin, Memphis, Tenn., Kitch- 
en-cabinet. 

Catharine Schulte, Port Huron, Mich., 
Fire-escape. 

Mary J. Spencer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Scholar's Companion. 

——_——_+¢0—_____. 


A WOMAN’S REVIEW IN ITALY. 


Italy is to have a new review, given ex- 
clusively to the discussion of feminine in- 
terests. Fanny Zampini Salazaro is to be 
the editor of this periodical, which is the 
first to show positive intellectual progress 
among Italian women. The prospectus 
frankly says that, when she does not mar- 
ry and become the centre of a home circle, 
‘the Italian woman is, with rare excep- 
tions, most unhappy, because she has not 
in herself the resources which are pos- 
sessed by educated women in other coun- 
tries.” 





OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending us $1.25 with the 
name of one new six months’ subscriber 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, we will send 
post-paid either a copy of ‘How to Win,” 
by Frances E. Willard, or ‘The Woman 
Suffrage Cook Book,” compiled by Mrs. 
Hattie A. Burr, from receipts contributed 
by advocates of woman suffrage. 

To any one sending us $2.50 with the 
name of a new subscriber for a year, we 
will send either of the following books: 
“Jo's Boys, and How they Turned Out,” 





LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


by Louisa M. Alcott, or **Phillipia; ora 
Woman’s Question,” by Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler. 





ot 
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HUMOROOSB. 


Dude—Excuse me, Miss Sharp. I had 
quite forgotten you. Iam so absent-mind- 
ed, don’t you know. Miss Sharp—Yes, I 
have noticed the absence of mind. 


Grocer—Half a pound of tea? Which 
will you have, black orgreen? Servant— 
Shure, ayther will do; it’s for an ould 
woman that’s nearly ‘ploind.—Christian 
Register. 


“I'm from Mr. Brown, mum,—gentle- 
man what lives across the way. He says, 
‘Won't you please shut them windows 
when the young lady's a-playing!’” ‘*But 
I thought Mr. Brown was musical him- 
self?” *That’s the reason, mum.” 


L. and 8. W. Rail-Ery: Precise Old Lady 
(to porter)—Porter, is this a smoking car- 
riage? Rollicking Porter (confidentially) 
—No, mum, but if you wants to have a 
whiff on the quiet, I'll square it with the 
guard for you. [Holds out his hand for 
fee; old lady puts a tract in it.]—Znglish. 


When the Prince of Wales visited Ireland 
a Land Leaguer shouted out in the hearing 
of his Royal Highness: *‘Down with him!” 
‘““Whist!” exclaimed his companion, *Ye 
disremember Mr. Parnell towld us to pre- 
serve an indignant brutality.” What Mr. 
Parnell did say was ‘‘dignified neutrality.” 


A capital bull is related in the life of Dr. 
Sims, of a countryman of his own, for 
whom he had prescribed an emetic, and 
who said, with great simplicity : **My dear 
doctor, it is of no use your giving me an 
emetic. I tried it twice in Dublin, and it 
would not stay on my stomach either 
time.” 


Two young city ladies in the country 
were standing by the side of a wide ditch, 
which they didn’t know how to cross. 
They appealed toa boy who was coming 
along the road for help. whereupon he 
pointed behind them with a startled air, 
and yelled,**Snakes!” ‘The young ladies 
each crossed the ditch at a single bound. 





CAPTAIN MITCHELL, of the bark Antoine Sala, 
New York and Havana trade, came home in 
May, entirely helpless with rheumatism. He 
went to the mountains, but receiving no benefit, 
at his wife’s request began to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. He immediately began to improve; in 
two months his rheumatism was all gone, and 
he sailed in command of his vessel a well man. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will help you. Sold by all 
druggists. 








HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. | 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS re a sure cure, 50c. 





PvrE BLOOD is absolutely necessary in order 
to enjoy perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood and strengthens the system. 





an. | 


‘JAMES. PYLE I- 


OH 





tm BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING“*BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be witiout it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well Gosigned to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving comp und, and 
always bears the above symbol,an nameof 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAREE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 








L. F. CARDNER, 


Embroidery and Stamping 


Art Embroidery Taught, Material Furnished and 
Work Commenced. 


Orders executed at short notice. 


578 TREMONT STREET, 


Near Union Park, formerly under Clarendon Hote 


co s 
Iie EACIES, | 


fe Now's your 
up orders for our celebrated 
and secure 
d or Moss 
Dinner 





and 
a beautiful Gol 
bass MOM China Tea 
pees Se L~ toe — 21am, 
address 


So Wenster’ Ss Dieti oO 





Pa aap at IN a 


An old ph an, retired 
had placed in aya his hands by an frown Raat Yale aie Mis- 


sionary the — of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speed nent cure of Consent 
tion, Bronchitis, o"Cakerthe Asthma and all throat 
and Lun Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a ire to — 
human suffering, I will — free of charge, to 
pon, oe) desire it, this recipe, in German, French 

nglisb, with full directions for preparing and 
oe Sent by mail Vy addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 P 8 
Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 


SHORTHAND FOR WOMEN, 


ELIAS LONGLEY, a retired Phonographic Re- 
porter of Cincinnati, gives special attention to pre- 
paring ladies tor filling Shorthand and Type-writer 
positions. It can be done as thoroughly and as 
speedily by letter as by personal instruction. 
References; Editors of Woman's Journal and Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. Address, 


ELIAS LONCLEY, 
Cincinnati, O., or Los Angeles, Cal. 














BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 





ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Dress Reform Roons, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
®@ measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market, The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Woo! Suits ere Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments, 








Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewiog, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 


sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage ~ to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hi 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Cartis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Key. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
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der hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. Wedsente_ 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston, 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4 P.M. 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++sseeees 
For the Three Courses, fnctnding Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ eoccccoee ee 


Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.+++- 

Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once 

Graduation Fee.......cecsecees soecees 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 

CoWege Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUOK, 


ECLEUTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the f= time 
teaching her peseee how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given yy! — F pee office. 

es’ ominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can tou tained 
at ber office, 48 Boylatén 8t., as “usual. 

Office hours from ot to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 














Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore Colle e, Boston University, and Newn. 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N, 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 


Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 8tu- 
dents are aleo admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWE mM M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











KCEN ics For the Relief and Cureo 


Liver Complaints, Bilious 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER : Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 


Pl LLS tee Pee Conte a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 


rive FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as_ Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, wi aayll Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches uffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick H 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, erbane? 
lich, Bites of insects, Chaps, “bold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neura’ 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Sca Scalp 


CURE jee ES pts t and 
ARRESTS Fraitizg of the Hair and induces » 
RESTORES Sisi'y.'2 torrid roots and Grows 


UNSURPASSED 4° s.oossing fo" 0 8"; 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS [5 *<.cre"inat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, qe vo tie sate 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 phe St., Boston, 


“ih as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, : and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit In rerleving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Searalate pains. This I say from person- 
al papeee ence. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 

Balm won of it in terms of unqualified 

UsAN C. VOGL, ( Woman s Journal). 


CONSUMPTION. 


copeneriaes ae oy und of ivan e-andiog ae 
ndeed, so strong ism VIE 
z, her with 





The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 




















that Twill sera BOTTLES 
UABL' ny $3 MEATISE va tis dleeane toany sufferer. 
Dress & P.O, T. 4. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. 





FREE. 


By enclosing a two-cent stamp, a 28-page 
illustrated pamphlet on Diseases of Women, 


“{ncluding valuable receipts. 





DR. CARNES, 41 Chester Park, Boston. 
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HampsTEeaD, LONDON, JAN. 9, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A volume has recently appeared, en- 
titled: ‘Memorials of the Rev. Charles 
Wicksteed, B. A.,” edited by his son Philip 
Henry. Williams & Noyate. 1886. The 
work is carefully edited, and the memoir, 
which fills ninety-four pages, is written 
by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. ‘Then fol- 
low above a hundred pages of letters and 
journals full of interesting matter, and 250 
pages of discourses. ‘Thus the concise, 
graphic, and affectionate memoir is illus- 
trated by the conversational and hortatory 
writings of its subject, which give a com- 
pleteness to the portraiture which many 
biographers of more pretentious volumes 
fail to produce. 

One of a large family in moderate, 
and, at times, straitened circumstances, 
Charles Wicksteed lost his mother before 
he was nine years old. His biographer 
truly and tenderly queries: 

**Who shall say what is lost in the loss 
of that fostering tenderness. gradually 
ripening into a beautiful companionship of 
unconscious guidance, by which a mother 
may train her son, instructing, inter- 
preting, and supplementing the instinctive 
chivalry that springs up in every manly 
heart, and teaching what must else remain 
unlearved? ‘To call such a loss irreparable, 
is but feebly to describe its weight.” 

At eight years of age the boy was sent to 
the grammar school of his native town of 
Shrewsbury, where ten years’ drilling in 
the classics served to furnish him witha 
rich store of high thoughts and appro- 
priate quotations for life, and made the 
sonorous periods of the old Romans as 
familiar to him as the literature of his 
mother tongue. Charles Wicksteed, with 
his family, attended the Presbyterian 
Chapel in Shrewsbury, where, in a neigh- 
boring pew, sat another youthful Charles, 
whose name has since become the keynote 
of science in this century, one of the sons 
of Robert W. Darwin, a doctor in large 
practice in Shropshire. 

From his school days, Charles Wicksteed 
had resolved to be a minister, and at 
eighteen went to Glasgow University. At 
college he was industrious, happy, and 
successful. He took his degree with dis- 
tinction and high honors. At twenty-one 
he was appointed minister to a small con- 
gregation at Park Chapel, near Liverpool. 
‘Lhe following year the Rev. James Marti- 
neau came to settle in Liverpool, and with 
the Rev. J. H. Thom, author of ‘‘The 
Life of Blanco White,” and other works, a 
threefold cord of friendship was formed, 
which was only loosened by Mr. Wick- 
steed’s death, last year. When he was 
twenty-four, that era in one’s life which a 
visit to Italy always makes was afforded 
to the young minister, who, with charac- 
teristic emphasis, said of it long after- 
wards: “On that meat 1 went for twenty 
years.” Soon after his return he was ap- 
pointed minister at Mill Hill Chapel.‘Leeds, 
to a large congregation. Here for eighteen 
years he worked with the utmost diligence 
in theology, literature, and politics; he 
was ‘‘always in favor of everything good,” 
as one of his humble hearers bore testi- 
mony. His action in public affairs was as 
remarkable as it was righteous. He took 
part in the anti-corn law agitation in 1845, 
and, like the first reformer of our era, he 
did not hesitate to overthrow the tables of 
the money-changers, and to whip with a 
strong cord of words “those vile and 
wretched corn-laws,” the repeal of which 
opened the door for that higher law in 
commerce which makes of the world our 
country, and of all mankind fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

“Yet more noteworthy,” says his biog- 
rapher, ‘‘was the action of the minister 
and congregation of Mill Hill Chapel with 
reference to the Fugitive Slave Act. This 
measure roused my father’s deepest indig- 
nation. Unable to believe on any second- 
hand evidence of such legislative enor- 
mities, he obtained a copy of the Act from 
America. When satisfied of the truth of 
the worst representations, he threw him- 
self with heart and soul into the agitation 
against the system out of which it had 
grown. Dr. Dewey had at one time been 
invited to become the pastor of the Mill 
Hill congregation. When they heard of 


’ his notorious defence of that inhuman law, 


the leading members, inspired by Mr. 
Wicksteed’s sermons, called a meeting and 
forwarded a letter of reproof and of ‘bit- 
ter grief and disappointment’ to the Bos- 
ton divine. 

At twenty-seven years of age Mr. Wick- 
steed married Miss Jane Lupton, of Leeds, 
a union which fulfilled their ideal of mar- 
riage more perfectly than usually falls to 
the lot of mortals. Gifts and graces, 
learned culture and household wisdom, 
were fairly balanced. It seems to have 
been a practical illustration of Lucretia 
Mott’s marriage creed : 

Independence—equal 


” 


Sons and daughters—ten in all—were born 
to them, and thougli their earliest blossom 
was nipped in the bud, and they had to 


’ 
give her up, they were able fully to ac- 
knowledge the riches that children bring, 
not only to the heart, but to the mind and 
life. 

His son says: 

“The miracle of the incarnation of a hu- 
mao soul, and the gradual unfolding of its 
powers, seems commonplace to us only 
when no personal relation, or experience, 
gives us the key to its meaning, and opens 
up the depth of its mystery and wonder; 
and what we speak of as the ‘fond delusion 
of paternity’ is, in truth, no delusion at all, 
but the revelation in a special case of the 
universal reality—the sacred marvel, name- 
ly, of infancy. And so with my father, as 
with others, the nursery began to teach the 
study, and the widening experiences of his 
personal life enriched and multiplied his 
powers of interpreting and strengthening 
the lives of others.” 

When forty-four years of age Mr. Wick- 

steed’s health, which had never been strong, 
gave way. At the command of his physi- 
cians he resigned his pulpit, and went with 
his family to live in North Wales, where, 
for nearly twenty years, he occupied him- 
self in farming and the education of his chil- 
dren. He undertook some preaching also 
at Liverpool, and afterwards as a minister 
at large. up and down in the country, with 
much acceptance. ‘The last seven years of 
his life were spent at Craydon, in Surrey, 
where, with his wife, he enjoyed peaceful 
repose. Most of their children had gone 
out into the working world. In the last 
year of his life he had visits from his early 
compeers of the ‘*Liverpool trio” —the Rev. 
J. H. Thom and Dr. Martineau. In the 
autumn of 1884 he had an attack of par- 
alysis, and early in 1885 a second seizure 
brought him the rest that remaineth to the 
righteous. There is abundant evidence of 
Mr. Wicksteed’s literary activity in the list 
of his published writings at the end of the 
volume. 
I will supplement my notice of this in- 
teresting memoir with a few words ‘‘in 
memoriam” of Mr. Wicksteed’s sister-in- 
law, Miss Harriet Lupton, who died six 
years ago. More completely than any one 
else in England, she represented and was 
possessed by the woman question. By 
word and deed she aided the cause, al- 
though she was an invalid for twenty-five 
years. At onetime she brought outa new 
edition of the Rev. S. J. May’s pamphlet 
on the ‘*Enfranchisement of Women” (one 
of the best ever written). At another time, 
when Mr. Pillsbury was here preaching 
anti-slavery, she undertook the entire cost 
of sending two women delegates to a con- 
vention in London, in order to gauge the 
growth of liberal opinion in a meeting simi- 
lar to that of 1840, where women delegates 
were refused admission. In 1856 they were 
received as a matter of course. She had 
the cause of women doctors very much at 
heart, and assisted more than one of ‘‘the 
women of the future,” as she fondly 
called her young student friends. While 
many, learned and refined like herself, 
shrank in those early days from demand- 
ing rights, and preferred to speak of duties, 
and to ask for educational rather than po- 
litical advantages, she affirmed that rights 
and duties were co-relative, and that the 
suffrage lay at the base of the elevation of 
women. Harriet Lupton had an original 
mind and a lovely soul, instinct with truth 
and beauty; her vision was as clear as an 
angel’s, aud she was as loyal to the truth 
asamartyr. There was an indescribable 
charm in all she said, and her presence 
was a constant inspiration. I can still hear 
the sound of her sweet voice in some of 
Wordsworth’s sonnets, or in passages of 
the **Excursion”’ and the ‘*Prelude,” and 
in Keats’s ‘‘Lines on a Grecian Urn,” or the 
tender lyrics of Mrs. Hemans. I never 
heard Harriet Lupton confuted in argu- 
ment on the woman question. She always 
remembered in time that the very objec- 
tions which were most forcibly urged 
against women’s rights and the higher cul- 
ture of girls, could be turned round just as 
forcibly and appropriately in the case of 
men’s rights and the high-pressure educa- 
tion of boys. REBECCA MOORE. 
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THE CASE OF MRS. BARBER. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., JAN. 10, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 3, Deputy 
U. S. Marshal Peter Hulbertis went to a 
meeting of the W. C. T. U., at Alfred 
(Alleghany Co.), N. Y., and, while the 
meeting was still in session, arrested Mrs. 
Lucy S. Barber on an accusation of illegal 
voting for representative in Congress, 
which charge was made by Albert W. 
Langworthy, the one inspector who op- 
posed her voting. Mrs. Barber was taken 
twenty-five miles that afternoon to Bel- 
mont, the county seat, and brought before 
U. S. Commissioner Wilkes Angel, who, 
being unwell, put the case over till next 
morning. She was thus kept from home 
all night. The next day she was brought 
before him again, but stated that she was 
not prepared with counsel, and, in a per- 
fectly self possessed way, asked that the 
examination be fixed for to-day, which the 











commissioner granted. He also agreed, 
for her convenience, to come here, some 


~ 


distance nearer her residence, for the hear- 
ing, and allowed her to return home with- 
out requiring security for her appearance. 

All the commissioner has power to do is 
to decide whether there is good ground 
for holding her to answer the charge. If 
he thinks there is, he can exact bail for 
her appearance in case the Federal Grand 
Jury should indict her; and can send the 
complaint, affidavit, and evidence in the 
case to the clerk of the Circuit Court. 

Mrs. Barber and her friends afterward 
engaged as counsel, Hon. Virgil A. Wil- 
lard, of Belmont, a leading lawyer of that 
section, who has been his party’s candi- 
date for Supreme Court Judge, and also 
for Attorney General. Mr. Willard’s wife 
tried to vote on the day when Mrs. Barber 
succeeded; and others did so with her, 
among them the wife of Commissioner 
Angel himself! 

This afternoon, Mrs. Barber again ap- 
peared befure the commissioner, in the 
law oftice of Fred. 8. Church, here. Two 
inspectors named Langworthy swore to 
her taking the oath and voting, as did 
Harrison Heller, a watcher. Commission- 
er Angel then read, publicly, a letter he 
had received from Judge Robert H. Shan- 
non, of New York, suggesting, as amicus 
curie, that there was no law forbidding 
women to vote, and that, at any rate, the 
Federal tribunals have no jurisdiction in 
the matter. Judge Shannon advised that 
the complaint should be dismissed as 
groundless, and that its makers should be 
publicly rebuked. This made Mrs. Bar- 
ber’s opponents uncomfortable, especially 
as the commissioner gave Judge Shannon’s 
letter great weight. 

Mr. Angel said he would adjourn the 
hearing to Wednesday, Feb. 2. He re- 
quired Mrs. Barber to furnish temporary 
security of $250 for her appearance on that 
day, and Mr. H. W. Green, of Alfred, 
promptly gave the bond. 

Among those who accompanied Mrs. 
Barber here were Elder L. C. Livermore, 
of the Seventh Day Baptist Church, gen- 
eral agent of Alfred University, and editor 
of the Alfred Sun, Mrs. Elisha Potter, a 
leading lady in Alfred society; and Mrs. 
A. A. Allen, wife of Rev. Dr. Allen, pres- 
ident of the University. 

This postponement disconcerts Mrs. 
Barber’s opponents. For the grand jury 
of the Northern District meets at Albany 
next week, and the programme was to 
have her beld to bail at once. to have the 
papers go forthwith to the clerk, and have 
the grand jury indict her and push her 
trial through at thisterm. But now, if she 
is ever indicted,—which is not likely—she 
cannot be tried before the next term of the 


Circuit Court, some months hence. 
*** 
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ANOTHER VIEW FROM NEW YORK. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mrs. Blake, in her last **New York letter,” 
makes several statements to which the un- 
dersigned, as the oldest suffragist in the 
State (fifty-five years’ advovacy), and the 
largest financial contributor, feels con- 
strained to reply. 

1. Hon. Wilkes Angel, before whom 
Mrs. Barber's case is pending, is not a 
judge, but a United States Commissioner. 
All he has power to do is to hold her to 
bail, if he thinks it necessary. 

2. The claim that women are entitled to 
vote does not rest partly on the omission 
of the section, prescribing qualifications 
for voters, from the last edition of -the Re- 
vised Statutes. It depends on the fact that 
that section was some time since repealed. 

3. That section was not *‘left out to avoid 
useless repetition.” It was left out be- 
cause the editors discovered that they had 
made a mistake in keeping it in previous 
editions after its repeal. 

4. Whoever the ‘‘leaders” may be that 
“did not think it wise” for women to try 
again to vote, certain it is that other lead- 
ers, and the women who acted under their 
advice in 1885, never designed to back 
down after one effort at the polls. They 
warned every one then that no woman 
might succeed in voting the first year, but 
stated that by keeping it up, at least one 
woman would succeed in 1886—a prophecy 
which was fulfilled. 

5. It is not true that there was every- 
where, this year, a disposition to resist 
more emphatically any effort of women to 
vote. The change in the attitude of the 
press, the legal profession and the public, ¢ 
in a favorable direction was generally re- 
marked. 

6. The orders to arrest New York women 
who attempted to vote, referred to by Mrs. 
Blake, were brought about by the unwise 
indorsement of Henry George, which 
roused the active hostility of both the Re- 
publican and Democratic leaders. Never- 
theless, many women bravely defied this 
threat with impunity. 

7. The cases where women have voted, 
heretofore, ‘‘have not sufficed to enfran- 
chise women generally,” simply because 
they were not known generally, and were 
not based on knowledge of women’s rights 
at law. 








outrageous, and the man who caused it— 
Albert W. —should be uni- 
versally rebuked. She has violated no 
law, and cannot lawfully be punished. 
With proper defense, no jury will convict 
her. ALBERT O. WILLCOXx. 
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Ex-Judge R. H. Shannon, long a U. 8S. 
Commissioner, has sent these additional 
suggestions in the vase of -Mrs. Lucy 8. 
Barber, who is accused of illegal voting. 

NEw York, JAN. 15, 1887. 


Office of Robert H. Shannon, 
Counsellor at Law, 137 Broadway. 


Hon. Wilkes Angel, U. S. Commissioner, Bel- 
mont, N.Y. 





DEAR Sik:—Permit me to make some 
farther suggestions as amicus curie in the 
case of Mrs. Lucy 8. Barber. 

1. No section of the Constitution or laws 
of the United States forbids a woman to 
vote. 

2. Section 5511, of the U. 8. laws, pro- 
vides penalties for voting for U. S. officers 
in violation of State law; and in such case 


only. 

3. If it is claimed that a State law for- 
bids women to vote, it is the province of 
State courts, not of Federal ones, to pass 
on this claim. 

4. The U. 8. Constitution nowhere con- 
fers on Federal tribunals the power to 
settle the meaning of State laws; and it 
reserves to the States all powers not ex- 
pressly delegated. 

5. Even were women not entitled to vote, 
the State law does not forbid them, either 
by terms or by penalty. There is no 
ground for Federal prosecution. 

6. Neither does the prohibitory section 
of the State Constitution (art. 2, sec. 2.) 
exclude women. 

7. The sole pretext for the claim that 
women are shut out, is the assumption that 
the omission to guarantee them suffrage, 
in Sec. 1, of Art. 1, of the Constitution, 
excludes them. ‘This is a mere quibble, 
flimsy and worthless; it is negatived by 
an overwhelming mass of law and fact, 
and is overborne by other parts of the 
Constitution. 

8. Nocourt has ever decided that women 
are excluded from voting by State Consti- 
tution or law. In Miss Anthony’s case 
this point was not discussed. 

9. In nearly two hundred instances, col- 
lected by the leading law writer on this 
subject, Mr. Hamilton Willeox, women 
have voted at various elections in this 
State, and the courts have not questioned’ 
their — 

10. This right of women to vote has al- 
ways existed in law; and the statutory 
provisions that at one time forbade its 
exercise, are not now in existence. 

The complaint against Mrs. Barber is 
evidently due to ignorance of law in the 
complainant. It is uncalled for and im- 
proper, and deserves no serious atten- 
tion. Very respectfully, 

ROBERT H. ‘SHANNON. 
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SOUTH HANSON THANKS GOVERNOR AMES. 


SouTH HANSON, JAN. 10, 1887. 
The South Hanson Woman Suffrage 
League, wishing to give expression to 
their appreciation of Gov. Ames’ public 
recognition of their cause, has adopted the 
following resolutions :— 


Resolved, That in the clause of the Inaugural 
Address—“I earnestly recommend, as an act of 
simple justice, the enactment of a law securing 
municipal suffrage to women,” we recognize the 
words of a friend true to the right, accepting jus- 
tice as a rule of action, and not alone as a senti- 
ment. 

Resolved, That as citizens of Massachusetts, 
we rejoice in having a Governor thus publicly 
acknowledge women’s right to the ballot. As 
citizens of Plymouth County, we take especial 
pride in knowing we have again given the State 
a Governor who believes in “Equal rights for all.” 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered 
tpon the records of our Society, that a copy be 

resented to Gov. Ames, and that they be pub- 

ished in the WomANn’s JouRNAL and the Old 
Colony Memorial. 





J. 5. HOWLAND. 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
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EAST BOSTON GYMNASIUM FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The great success of the Allen Gym- 
nasium for women, in Boston proper, has 
created a demand for a gymnasium more 
easily accessible to the women of East 
Boston. 

One has at length been erected by pri- 
vate enterprise. We have secured the ex- 
clusive use of a new building three after- 
noons weekly. The course will be thor- 
ough and systematic, combining class- 
work with individual instruction, in ac- 
cordance with the system of Dr. Dudley 
A. Sargent, of Hemenway Gymnasium, at 
Harvard. 

A thoroughly competent teacher has 
been engaged, a graduate of Dr. Sargent’s 
Training-School, highly recommended by 
him as an expert in anatomy, physiology, 
hygiene, theory and practice of exercise, 
practieal working of Indian clubs, dumb- 
bells, wands, calisthenics, and the use of 
the various apparatus. 

Before beginning instruction, she will 
make a careful examination of each pupil, 
after which a card will be given indicating 
deficiencies, and special use of the ap- 
paratus. 

The gymnasium is located on Saratoga 
Street, on the line of the horse-cars, ten 
thinutes’ walk from Prescott Street. 
Terms, fifty cents per week, payable 
monthly, in advance. This includes the 
use of the gymnasium three afternoons per 











Mrs. Barber’s arrest is improper and 


week, from 2 to 6 o'clock; on one of which 


days the teacher will be in attendance from 
4 to 6 o'clock. 
The class will be organized immediately 
after thirty names are secured. 
Mrs. ANNIE GOVE RICHARDSON, 
263 Lexington Street. 
Sara A. Bonn, 147 Trenton Street. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. . 


New England Women's Club.—Monday, Jan. 
24, 3.30 P. M., Rev. Francis Tiffany will read a paper 
on “Capri and the Bay of Naples. 








Sunday Notice.—Jan. 16, 3 P. M., at Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 
Mrs. L. B. Monroe will speak on “Love of Use.” 





Moral Education Associat 
Danforth, of Ohio, will speak before the Moral Edu- 
cation Association, Wednesday, Jan. 26, at the vestry 
the New South Free Church, corner of Camden 
and Tremont Streets. Subject: “The Progress of 
Social Purity Under the Influence of the White 
Cross Movement in Ohio.” 3P.M. Public invited. 


Mrs. 8S. E. M. Ringeeer?- of Needham, has six 
three-pint bottles of piccalilli made without onions 
which are yet unsold. Any one desiring picealilli 
can leave or send the order to the WOMAN’s Jour- 
NAL Office, 5 Park Street, Boston. 








Annual Meeting.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts School Suffrage Association will be 
held at the New England Women’s Club Rooms, No. 
: Pie i Street, Boston, on Wednesday, Jan. 26, at 





Mr. George Willis Cooke will give six lectures 
on ‘*Woman in Literature,” at the New England 
Women’s Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, Tuesday after- 
noons, at 3 o'clock : Jan. 25, “Learned Women of the 
Age of Elizabeth;” Feb. 1, “Lady M. W. Montagu 
and the First Literary Women;” Feb. 8, “Dr. John- 
son and the Blue Stockings ;” Feb. 15, ‘Walter Scott 
and the Women Novelists ;" Feb. 22, ‘Harriet Mar- 
tineau and her Contemporaries ;” March 1, “George 
Eliot and the Literary Women of To-day.” Tickets 
for sale at the bookstore of Cupples, Upham & Co., 
and at the Club Rooms; $2 for the Course; 50 cents 
single admission. 





A Com 
day or week. 
tution, with 


tent Seamstress desires work by the 
Will work in an asylum or any insti- 
rmanent employment. Can do all 
kinds of repairing, finishing off dresses, etc. Best 
of references given. Address Miss BURNS, Woman’s 
Journal Office. 





Lost, or possibly lent and forgotten, the manu- 
script of a romance prepared for the press. A satis- 
factory reward will be given if any one will return 
it to Miss Peabody or Mrs. Horace Mann, by Reid’s 
Jamaica Plain Express. 





Pure Teas.—All grades of pure Teas supplied at 
short notice at moderate prices. Good Formosa 
at 60c. ¥ Ih, Amoy, 50c. ¥ th, English Breakfast, 60c. 
and 50c., Japan Tea, 55c., Young Hyson, 55c. Send 
postal and your order will be promptly attended to. 
Call or address ELLEN M, BREN AN, 27 W. 
Athens 8t., 80. Boston. 





CHOICE DISPLAY of FASHIONABLE 

MILLINERY can always be found at the 
leasant parlors of Misses Stinson and Lewis, 99 
oylston Street. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARYand CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


COWLES “EW STP Sartmouih Street 


ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY. 

Fourth year begins Oct.1. Drawing, Painting, 
Portraiture, lowers, and Still Life. Life 
Studies a specialty, Classes day and evening. 
Saturday Class for Teachers. Circulars at Art Stores. 
Terms moderate. Apply to or address as above. 
- COWLES, Manager, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, ey of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
‘Teachers. Cp ae sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


‘GILT EDGE.” The Ladies Favorite, 
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1\ % “BES I ew CHEAPEST 





ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 

H. H. Tuttle & Co., - 435 Washington B8t. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., . . . . 469 Washington St. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple Place 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., 637 Washington St 

And first-class dealers generally. 


The Swiss Cleansing Process, 


For cleansing Carpets, on or off the floor; O ts 
Steam Beaten, Furniture Renovated and Resto to 
its original color; Feather Beds and Mattresses made 
over and disinfected; moths and moth germs de- 
stroyed; ladies’ and gents’ garments, kid gloves, 
blankets and ruge cleansed as good as new. 

. 8. BROWN & OO., 5% Park St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 
Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Coa & cts. 








Rich —— Stew, 15 cts.; T cts. 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and + &e., of delicat 
cooking and serving. All the lux and delicacie 
of the season cooked to order at very prices 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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C. H. SIMONDS & Co., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


lon.— Rey. A. E.. 
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